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VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


The Christmas Holidays in Rome. By the Rev. W. In- 
GRAHAM Kip, M.A. Edited by the Rev. W. SEWELL, 
D.D. London: Longman and Co. 


An American Episcopal Clergyman has in this little 
volume described the impressions made upon his mind 
by the pomps and ceremonies of Christmas as performed 
at Rome. The author is singularly tolerant and fair, 
acknowledging whatever he recognizes of good in the 
gorgeous scenes he witnessed; faithful in his descrip- 
tions, and, even when touching upon differences of form 
and creed, dealing with them candidly and kindly, and 
without a trace of the bigot in phrase or meaning. We 
take one passage only. 


CHRISTMAS-DAY AT ST. PETER’S. 


Christmas morning fulfilled in its beauty the promise of the 
night before. It is the great festival of the winter. The papal 
banners are displayed from the castle, and the streets are filled 
with crowds thronging up to St. Peter’s. The guards in their 
strange white and red costumes were stationed around the 
body of the church, whilst at the lower end a body of troops 
were drawn up, who remained there on duty during the whole 
service. With the audience the same formality of dress was 
required as the evening before. At the upper end of the 
church was the magnificent throne of the pope, raised quite as 
high as the altar which it fronted, and decked out most splen- 
didly with its cloth of crimson and gold, and the gilded mitre 
suspended above. Next to it on the sides were the seats for 
the cardinals, then the boxes for the ambassadors and their 
suites, and then high platforms covered with crimson cloth to 
afford seats for the ladies. The altar has no chancel around 
it, and the great area between its steps and the papal throne 
was left vacant for the performance of the services. As my 
stand happened to be close to the ambassadors’ boxes, I had 
an excellent view of everything which took place. After wait- 
ing for at least an hour, suddenly there came a burst of music 
from the lower end of the church ; ‘it was a loud chant, which, 
softened by the distance, floated sweetly through the building. 
Every eye was strained towards the spot from which it pro- 
ceeded, and there, raised high on the shoulders of men clothed 
in violet-coloured robes, we beheld the pope borne above the 
heads of the kneeling multitude in his crimson chair, the fall- 
ing drapery from which half concealed those who carried him. 
The gemmed tiara was on his head, and his robes sparkled 
with jewels. On each side of him were carried high fan-like 
banners of ostrich feathers, such as we see in pictures of the 
procession of an eastern rajah. Before him marched a guard of 
honour, consisting of some sixty Roman noblemen, who always 
form his escort on great festivals. Around him was his bril- 
liant court—the cardinals—the bishops of the Greek, Ar- 
menian, and other Eastern churches, in ‘heir most gorgeous 
array—the heads of different religious brotherhoods in ash- 
coloured garments—priests in purple and white, some bearing 


the great cross and lighted tapers, and some flinging in the ait 


| their golden censers; thus the procession came slowly on to 


the sound of anthems—the most gorgeous show which pro- 
bably ever entered a Christian church. The pope passed 
within six feet of where I stood. His eyes were closed, his 
whole countenance seemed dull and lifeless; and the constant 
nodding of his head, as the bearers walked with unsteady step, 
gave him the appearance of a mere image splendidly decked 
out to form part of a pageant. 

At length, amid his kneeling train, he was deposited on the 
pavement in front of the altar, and the guard of nobles ranged 
themselves on each side of the area up to the throne. He 
knelt for a few moments—parts of his dress were changed, the 
tiara being put upon the altar and a mitre being substituted in 
its place; he joined in the psalms and prayers which precede 
the solemn service, and was escorted in state to his lofty seat, 
while the choir sung the ‘‘ Introitus,”’ or Psalm of Entrance. 
Then one by one the cardinals swept across the church, their 
long scarlet trains borne up behind them as they walked, and 
spread out so as to cover a surface of yards in extent when 
they stopped, and ascending the steps they kissed the pontiff’s 
hand and the hem of his garment. The service of high mass 
now began, in which he at times took part. He read the Col-~ 
lect, gave his benediction to the two deacons kneeling at his 
feet with the book of the gospels; commenced the Nicene 
Creed, which the choir continued in music ; and, returning to 
the altar, fumed it with incense from a golden censer, offered 
the usual oblations, and washed his hands in token of purity of 
mind. Whenthe elements were consecrated two deacons brought 
the sacrament to the Pope, who is seated. He first revered it 
on his knees, and then received it sitting. But it would be 
impossible for me to describe the long and complicated ser- 
vice. A cardinal officiated at the altar, rich and solemn music 
swelled out from the choir, and filled the mighty building in 
which we were ; sweet incense floated through the air, thousands 
were gathered under that golden dome, and no single thing was 
omitted which could add to the magnificence of the pageant. In 
this respect it is probably unequalled in the world. Yet to 
most who were present it could have been nothing but empty 
show. The priests crossed and re-crossed—censers waved— 
candles were lighted and put out—dresses were changed and 
re-changed—the cardinals walked back and forth, until the 
mind became utterly bewildered. All things about us, indeed 
—the vastness of the edifice—the works of art—the rich dresses 
—the splendid music—contributed to heighten the effect ; yet, 
with all this, the seriousness of devotion seemed to be wanting. 


To all who feel an interest in the ceremonies of the 
Romish Church, we can recommend this little volume as 
full of information very gracefully conveyed. 





Travels in Peru, during the years 1838 to 1842, on the 
Coast, in the Sierra, across the Cordilleras, and the 
Andes, into the Primeval Forests. By Dr. J.J. Von 
Tscuupi. Translated from the German. By Tuo- 
MASINA Ross. London, 1847. Bogue. 

[SECOND NOTICE.] 

WE return to these very interesting travels. 

All the inhabited parts of the coast of Peru are in- 
fested by banditti, chiefly runaway slaves. They are 
well mounted ; most of them belong to an extensive, sys- 
tematically organized band, headed by formidable leaders. 
They prowl about in parties of thirty or forty, and 
plunder every traveller they encounter. If resisted they 
give no quarter. This is the way in which they con- 
duct the 

EXECUTION OF A ROBBER. 

Robbers, when captured and brought to Lima, undergo a 
very summary trial, and are then sentenced to be shot. The 
culprits have the privilege of choosing their place of execution, 
and they generally fix on the market-place. They are allowed 
the assistance of a priest for twelve hours prior to their death, 
and they are conducted from the chapel to the place of exe- 
cution, carrying a bench, on which they sit to undergo the 
punishment. Four soldiers fire at the distance of three paces 
from the culprit; two aiming at his head, and two at his 





breast. On one of these occasions a singular instance of 
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presence of mind and dexerity occurred a few years ago in 
Lima. A very daring zambo, convicted of highway robbery, 
was sentenced to death. He made choice of the Plaza de la 
Inquisicion as the scene of his execution. It was market 
time, and the square was crowded with people. The culprit 
darted around him a rapid and penetrating glance, and then 
composedly seated himself on the bench, The soldiers ac- 
cording to custom levelled their muskets, and fired; but how 
great was the surprise, when the cloud of smoke dispersed, 
and it was discovered that the zambo had vanished. He had 
closely watched the movements of the soldiers, and when they 
pulled the triggers of their muskets, he stooped down, and the 
balls passed over his head. Then suddenly knocking down 
one of the guards who stood beside him, he rushed into the 
midst of the crowd, where some of his friends helped him to 
effect his escape. 


The clergy of Peru are pictured as, for the most part, 
leading debauched and dissipated lives. They have no 
fixed stipends. Their incomes are derived from fees, 
and such gifts as they can draw from the fears or devo- 
tion of their flocks. Here is a portrait of one of these 
Curas :— 

A PERUVIAN PRIEST. 

He was passionately fond of hunting, and for the enjoyment 
of that recreation he kept a number of excellent horses, and 
several packs of hounds, particularly galgos (greyhounds), 
for some of which he paid 150 or 200 dollars. In the most 
shameless way he violated the ecclesiastical vow of celibacy, 
and he was usually surrounded by several of his own children, 
who called him wnele, addressing him by the appellation of 
tio, the term usually employedin Peru to express that sort of 
relationship. The Padre used to boast of his alleged friend- 
ship with Lord Cochrane, in which he affected to pride him- 
self very greatly. He died a few weeks after his return to 
Huacho. He refused so long to make his confession, that 
the Indians, uttering furious menaces, assembled in crowds 
about his house. Some even compelled a priest to go to him, 
to represent the awful consequences of his obstinacy, On the 
approach of death he declared that the thought which most 
occupied him was his separation from his hounds, and when 
his hands were becoming cold he called to his negro to fetch 
a pair of buckskin hunting gloves, and desired to have them 
drawn on. 


The Doctor visited some of the sugar plantations, and 
one of the proprietors is too remarkable a personage to 
be omitted. 

A PERUVIAN SPORTSMAN. 

The two plantations on the east side of the valley are Cham- 
bara and Quipico. The latter is celebrated for the fine sugar 
it produces, and is also well known on account of the original 
character of its late proprietor Castilla. When I rode into 
the court, I was in a moment surrounded by about fifty fine 
greyhounds, and from every side others came springing for- 
ward. This was but a remnant of Castilla’s collection. He 
was passionately devoted to hunting, and generally kept from 
200 to 300 greyhounds, with which he rode out daily. A 
bell was rung at certain hours to collect the light-footed tribe 
to their meals. A gallows was erected in the court where the 
intractable underwent capital punishment as a warning to the 
rest. One day when Castilla went out to hunt, he was joined 
in the chase by an Indian, who brought with him a common 
mongrel. This animal outstripped some of the greyhounds in 
speed, and quickly overtook the deer. Castilla immediately 
bought the dog, for which he gave the immense price of 350 
dollars. A few days after he rode out to hunt with his best 
greyhounds, together with his newly-purchased dog. The 
pack being let loose, all the dogs set off in full chase, but 
the mongrel remained quietly beside the horses. On re- 
turning to the plantation, he was hung up on the gallows as a 
warning example. 


Five leagues to the south of Huacho are the extensive 
salinas, or salt-pits, which supply Peru and Chili with 
excellent salt. They spread to the distance of half a 
league, and present an extraordinary aspect. On ap- 
proaching them, the traveller might fancy he beholds a 
field of glaciers, on which the sun’s rays produce wone 








derful effects of variegated colour. The salt is produced 
by the natural evaporation of the sea-water which trickles 
through the porous stones of the coast, and fills every 
intervening hollow. Most of the labourers employed in 
the salinas suffer from diseases of the skin and rheu- 
matism. 

From the salinas, the road runs southward along the 
coast, through deep sands, where flocks of snipes and 
flamingoes fly constantly before the traveller. Steep 
sand-hills make the way very fatiguing, and the loose 
soil sometimes dangerous. This passed, the road de- 
scends into the valley of Pasamayo, remarkable for an 
insect plague. 

THE PIQUE OR EARTH-FLEA, 

The pique is a small white insect, which lives in sand, but 
fastens as a parasite on man and beast, more particularly on 
swine. It attacks man by penetrating the skin, for the most 
part under the toe-nails, where an egg is laid, from which 
a painful tumour is afterwards formed. Should this be neg- 
lected, the brood is developed, and penetrates further into the 
flesh. Then follow violent inflammations and imposthumes, 
which sometimes assume so serious a character that the amputa- 
tion of the foot becomes necessary. While the pique is penetrat- 
ing there is no sensation of its presence ; itis first felt on the de- 
velopment of the egg, and then it is still easy to remove the bag 
which contains it, and the motherwith it. The Negresses accom- 
plish this with great dexterity. They make an aperture in the skin 
by scratching it with a needle, and then they draw the bag out. 
Should it burst, they take out the egg with a needle ; but this 
is a very delicate operation. I have always been able to do it 
more speedily and more securely with the lancet. The hole is 
commonly of the size of a bean, and hot cigar ashes are put 
into it to destroy any eggs or larvee which mayremain. These 
insects do not always confine themselves to the feet; they 
sometimes attack the body and the face, and it is in general 
extremely difficult for the patient to discover how or where he 
became acquainted with such troublesome companions. I once 
had six tumours, caused by broods of piques, on my right foot, 
and I could not trace the annoyance to any other cause than 
having stopped for a few minutes, while my horse was being 
saddled, in the corral, or yard, of a plantation. 


At Yea the vine flourishes luxuriantly, and great 
quantities of brandy are produced. It is conveyed 
across the mountains in goat-skins, which are obtained 
by a terrible process :— 


SKINNING A GOAT. 


The method of skinning the goats is the most horribly cruel 
that can be conceived. A negro hangs the living animal up 
by the horns, and makes a circular incision round his neck, 
which, however, goes no further than the flesh. He then 
draws the skin from the body of the writhing animal, which 
utters the most frightful cries. When the skin is completely 
removed, and not till then, is the suffering animal killed. The 
negroes assert that the skin is most easily removed in this 
manner, and that the odres become thereby more durable. It 
is to be hoped that humanely-disposed planters will soon put 
an end to this barbarous and unreasonable practice. 


The Doctor happened to be in Yca at the time of the 
celebration of the 
NERRO CARNIVAL. 

‘ In some of the principal streets of the town large arches are 
erected, and gaily decorated with ribbons. Round these arches 
negresses and mestizas dance, and endeavour to stop the 
negroes whilst riding at full gallop under the arches. The 
negroes start from the distance of about one hundred paces, 
and gallop straight to the boundary, where the women en- 
deavour to seize the bridle, and to throw the rider from his 
saddle. The$ task of the men is to ride past the women 
without being stopped; and when they fail in so doing, they 
have to pay a fine, and are hooted into the bargain. It is hard 
to say which is most surprising; the speed of the horses, the 
dexterity of the riders, or the courage of the negresses, who 
fearlessly throw themselves in the way of the galloping horses. 
During the race the negroes are pelted with unripe oranges and 
lemons, which, when thrown by the vigorous arm of a zamba, 
inflict a sufficiently heavy blow, I saw a negro gallop to and 
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fro for the space of an hour, at full speed, and every time he 
passed under the arch he dexterously evaded the outstretched 
hands of the women; thus giving proof of uncommon bodily 
strength. While dashing at full speed through the arch of the 
bridge, and leaning forward on the horse’s neck, he seized two 
negresses, one with each of his arms, and pulled them into the 
saddle beside him. 


Opposite to Pisco is the group of islands which has 
obtained so much importance of late years on account 
of the guano exported from them. ; 

Guano (or as more properly spelled Huanu) is found 
in these islands in enormous layers from thirty-five to 
forty feet thick. It is formed of the excrements of 
different kinds of marine birds who fly along the coast 
in flocks that look like clouds. Their voracity is extra- 
ordinary. Of one kept by the Doctor the weight of ex- 
crement daily was from three and a half to five ounces. 
During the first year of the deposit the strata are white, 
and this is considered the most efficacious. As soon as 
the dealers take possession of an island the birds quit it. 
There may be some utility in the following account of 
the manner of 

THE USE OF GUANO IN PERU. 

The Peruvians use it chiefly in the cultivation of maize and 
potatoes. A few weeks after the seeds begin to shoot, a little 
hollow is dug round each root, and is filled up with guano, 
which is afterwards covered with a layer of earth. After the 
lapse of twelve or fifteen hours, the whole field is laid under 
water, and is left in that state for some hours. Of the Guano 
Blanco a less quantity suffices, and the field must be more 
speedily and abundantly watered, otherwise the roots would 
be destroyed. The effect of this manure is incredibly rapid. 
In a few days the growth of a plant isdoubled. Ifthe manure 
be repeated a second time, but in smaller quantity, a rich 
harvest is certain. At least, the produce will be threefold 
that which would have been obtained from the unmanured 
soil. 

Again, 

The employment of this kind of manure is very ancient in 
Peru ; and there is authentic evidence of its having been used 
in the time of the Incas. The white guano was then chiefly 
found on the islands opposite to Chincha ; so that for upwards 
of 600 years the deposit has been progressively removed from 
those islands without any apparent decrease of the accumula- 
tion. The uniformity of climate on a coast where there is not 
much rain, must contribute to render the Peruvian guano a 
more arid manure than the African, as fewer of the saline 
particles of the former being in solution, they are consequently 
less subject to evaporation. 


The Doctor gives a very picturesque description of the 
singular features of the Peruvian coast. A fine light 
yellow drift sand covers hill and dale. There is no vege- 
tation, save along the courses of the rivers. The winds 
raise immense clouds of dust and sand, which mount in 
huge columns, and whirl about in all directions, as if 
moved by magic. The phenomena of the seasons in 
this country are extremely curious. 


ASPECTS OF THE COAST OF PERU. 


In November, summer commences. The rays of the sun 
are refracted on the light-grey sandy carpet, and are reflected 
back with scorching power. Every living thing which does 
not quickly escape from their influence is devoted to certain 
destruction.. No plant takes root in the burning: soil, and no 
animal finds food on the arid lifeless surface. No bird, no 
insect moves in the burning atmosphere. Only in the very 
loftiest regions, the king of the air, the majestic condor, may 
be'seen floating, with daring wing, on his way to the sea 
coast. Only where the ocean and the desert blend with each 
other is there life and movement. Flocks of carrion crows 
Swarm over the dead remains of marine animals scattered 
along the shore. Otters and seals impart life to the inacces- 
sible rocks; hosts of coast birds eagerly pounce on the fish 
and mollusca cast on shore; variegated lizards sport on the 
sand hillocks ; and busy crabs and sea spiders work their way 


May. A thin veil of mist then overspreads the sea and the 
shore. In the following months the thickness of the mist in- 
creases, and it is only in Octoher that it begins to disperse. 
In the beginning and at the end of the period called winter 
this mist commonly rises between nine and ten o’clock in the 
morning, and disappears about three, p.m. It is heaviest in 
August and September ; and it then lies for weeks immovable 
on the earth. It does not resolve into what may be properly 
called rain, but it becomes a fine minute precipitate which the 
natives call GARUA (thick fog or drizzling rain). Many tra- 
vellers have alleged that there are places on the Peruvian coast 
which have been without rain for centuries. The assertion is 
to acertain degree correct, for there are many districts in 
which there never is rain except after an earthquake, and not 
always even then. Though the garua sometimes falls in large 
drops, still there is this distinction between it and rain, that 
it descends not from clouds at a great height, but is formed in 
the lower atmospheric regions, by the union of small bubbles 
of mist. The average perpendicular height over which this 
fog passes does not exceed one thousand two hundred feet ; 
its medium boundary is from seven to eight hundred feet. 
That it is known only within a few miles of the sea is a highly- 
curious phenomenon ; beyond those few miles it is superseded 
by heavy rains; and the boundary line between the rain and 
the mist may be defined with mathematical precision. I know 
two plantations, the one six leagues from Lima, the other in 
the neighbourhood of Huacho: one-half of these lands is 
watered by the garuas, the other half by rain, and the boun- 
dary line is marked by awall. When the mists set in, the 
chain of hillocks (Lomas) bordering the sand-flats on the 
coast undergoes a complete change. As if by a stroke of 
magic, blooming vegetation overspreads the soil, which, a few 
days previously, was a mere barren wilderness. Horses and 
cattle are driven into these parts for grazing, and during several 
months the animals find abundance of rich pasture. There is, 
however, no water ; but they do not appear to suffer from the 
want of it, for they are always in good healthy condition on 
leaving the Lomas. 


Leaving Lima by the Eastern gate, the traveller pur- 
sues a broad road that conducts towards the Cordilleras, 
At the distance of a league and a half from the city, the 
country has already assumed a wild and dreary aspect : 
ranges of barren hills encompass the valley; the ground 
is covered with sand and gravel; ruins of habitations 
appear; and there is no sign of life save the bandit and 
his victim the traveller. Presently the mountains be- 
come higher and steeper ; the road frequently runs along 
lofty walls of rock, or winds round sharp projections 
overhanging deep chasms. Here the thirsty traveller 
meets with the fatal 

VERUGA WATER. 

In several of the valleys on the road from the coast to the 
Sierra, and above all in the valley of Surco, there are certain 
springs, the water of which the Indians never drink. When 
a stranger unguardedly approaches one of these springs for the 
purpose of quenching his thirst, he is saluted by warning 
cries of Es agua de Veruga! (It is Veruga water!) Even 
horses and mules are not suffered to refresh themselves at 
these springs, where the water is supposed to have the effect 
of producing a disorder called the Verugas. As the existence 
of this disease is not known in any other country, there ap- 
pears ground for believing that it has its origin in certain local 
circumstances. The verugas first manifests itself by sore 
throat, pains in the bones, and other feverish symptoms. In 
the course of a few days an eruption of red-coloured pimples, 
or boils, appears. These pimples sometimes increase in mag- 
nitude, till, in some parts of the body, they become nearly as 
large as an egg, and blood flows from them to such an excess, 
that the strength of the patient is exhausted, and consumption 
frequently follows. From the small verugas the flow of blood 
is the greatest. I knew an instance of a half-caste Indian 
who from a small veruga below the ankle lost two pounds of 
blood. 

But Peru is famous for local diseases. Every valley 
has its own malady, which frequently does not extend 
beyond a few square miles, and is quite unknown in 
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doubtless the variety of mineral waters. The tambos, 
or inns, all along this route are wretched, but the tra- 
veller can find in them shelter, and possibly some mise- 
rable kind of food. He is always expected to bring his 
mattrass and bedding with him, and his accommo- 
dation is limited to a space on the floor, just large enough 
to spread it upon. Indians, negroes, dogs and pigs are 
all huddled together in the same room. 

As the road winds up the mountain, it becomes more 
and more difficult. The torrents are crossed by bridges 
consisting merely of a few poles connected together by 
transverse ropes, overlaid with twisted branches and 

ieces of hoops. They are not more than three feet 
broad; and have no balustrades. Accidents often 
happen in crossing. 

Between Viso and San Mateo the road is still more 
dangerous. The ravine is narrowed to a mere cleft— 
the path winds up the side of the precipice, over huge 
fragments of rock, which frequently give way and roll 
into the valley. One of these hurled the Doctor’s bag- 
gage mule over the precipice; and with it he lost his 
most valuable instruments, a portion of his collections, 
and his diary. At San Mateo, the village Alcalde de- 
manded the Doctor’s passport. He had none,—but 
escape was easy. 


Any scrap of printed or written paper will answer for a 
passport, as it rarely happens that either the Alcalde or the 
Rejidores can read. On one occasion when my passport was 
demanded, I discovered I had lost it. Fortunately, I had in 
my pocket a bit of waste paper, which I had used instead of 
wadding in loading my gun. I ventured at all hazards to 
hand it to the Indian Rejidor, who having unfolded it, stared 
very gravely at the words Lucia di Lameroor, which he saw 
printed in large characters. It was the bill of the opera I had 
attended a few evenings before my departure from Lima. 
After examining the bill very attentively, and then scanning 
me very narrowly, the Rejidor returned the paper, with the 
observation that the passport was quite correct. 


After passing a difficult tract, the traveller enters a 
valley, in which lies a wretched Indian village, called 
Chicla, 12,000 feet above the level of the sea, and the 
highest point capable of cultivation. Just beyond this 
was a tambo, at which the Doctor was compelled to put 
up on several occasions. But what a resting place is 


A TAMBO IN THE ANDES! 

The hostess is a dirty old Indian woman, assisted by her 
daughter; and the hut is filthy beyond description. For 
supper, the old woman cooks a vile mess called Chupe, con- 
sisting of potatoes and water, mixed with Spanish pepper ; 
but it is so dirtily prepared, that nothing but the most deadly 
hunger would induce any one to taste it. The beds consist of 
sheep-skins spread on the damp floor; and one bedchamber 
serves for the hostess, her daughter, her grandchildren, and 
the travellers; an immense woollen counterpane or blanket 
being spread over the whole party. But woe to the unwary 
traveller who trusts himself in thisdormitory! He soon finds 
himself surrounded by enemies from whose attacks it is im- 
possible io escape; for the hut is infested with vermin. Even 
should he withdraw into a corner, and make a pillow of his 
saddle, the annoyance pursues him. Add to all this a stifling 
smoke, and all sorts of mephitic exhalations, and troops of 
guinea-pigs who run about during the whole night, and gam- 
bol over the faces and bodies of the sleepers,—and it may 
readily be conceived how anxiously the traveller looks for the 
dawn of morning, when he may escape from the horrors of 
this miserable tambo. 


From this point the ascent becomes severe to horses, 
who suffer much from difficulty of breathing, for 
which the Indians slit their nostrils. Further on, vege- 
tation disappears entirely, and nothing is visible but 
barren rock. The last division of the acclivity is called 
the Antarangra, and from this point the traveller catches 





a distinct glimpse of the towering summit of the Cor- 
dillera, All along the road are the now deserted | 


entrances to the exhausted mines. They lie close to the 
path, and instances are recorded of their being partially 
closed by the snow, and of travellers falling into them. 
At this point there is a notable object :— 


It is curious to observe, on the Pass of Antarangra, the 
partition of the waters flowing into the two great oceans, the 
Atlantic and the Pacific. Scarcely thirty paces distant from 
each other there are two small lagunas. That situated most to 
the west is one of the sources of the Rio de San Mateo, which, 
under the name of the Rimac, falls into the Pacific. The 
other laguna, that to the eastward, sends its waters through a 
succession of small mountain lakes into the Rio de Pachachaca, 
a small tributary to the mighty Amazon river. It is amusing 
to take a cup of water from the one laguna and pour it into 
the other. I could not resist indulging this whim; and in so 
doing I thought I might possibly have sent into the Pacific 
some drops of the water destined for the Atlantic. But thewhim, 
puerile as it may be, nevertheless suggests serious reflections 
on the mighty power of nature, which has: thrown up these 
stupendous mountains from the bosom of the earth; and also 
on the testaceous animals found on these heights, memorials of 
the time when the ocean flowed over their lofty summits. 


Another route to the same point conducts over a 
vraiety of bridges of very dubious character. One is 
formed of four ropes of cowhide, bound together by 
thinner ones of the same material, and a rope about two 
feet from it for a balustrade. They are always lower in 
the middle than at the ends, and swing like a hammock 
while the traveller crosses. Bridge-guides, to conduct 
persons across these terrific ways, are a regular trade of 
the country. They are continually out of repair, and 
the traveller is obliged sometimes to wait several days 
before he can cross. There is another still more curious 
called the Huaro. 

A PERUVIAN BRIDGE. 

Another curious kind of bridge is that called the Huaro. 
It consists of a thick rope extending over a river across a 
rocky chasm. To this rope are affixed a roller, and a strong 
piece of wood formed like a yoke, and by means of two smaller 
ropes, this yoke is drawn along the thick rope which forms the 
bridge. The passenger who has to cross the Huaro is tied to 
the yoke and grasps it firmly with both hands. His feet, 
which are crossed one over the other, rest on the thick rope, 
and the head is held as erectly as possible. All these preli- 
minaries being completed, an Indian, stationed on the opposite 
side of the river or chasm, draws the passenger across the Huaro. 
This is altogether the most disagreeable and dangerous mode of 
conveyance that can possibly be conceived. If the rope breaks, 
an accident of no unfrequent occurrence, the hapless traveller 
has no chance of escaping with life, for being fastened, he can 
make no effort to save himself. Horses and mules are driven 
by the Indians into the river, and are made to swim across it, 
in doing which they frequently perish, especially when being 
exhausted by a long journey, they have not strength to con- 
tend against the force of the current. 


But we must return at least once more to these enter- 
taining pages, which introduce us to scenes so new and 
interesting. 








POETRY. 


A Book of Roxburghe Ballads. Edited by Joun Payne 
Couuisr, Esq. 1846. 
Tue ballad literature of England is peculiarly rich, and 
industrious collectors have, from time to time, gathered 
from the memories of old persons, and from manuscripts 
rotting upon neglected book-shelves, specimens of this 
poetry of the people of former days, which have other 
claims upon attention than their antiquarian or historical 
value. Nota few of them are recommended by singu- 
larly vivid description, a fine and true vein of poetry in 
conception and expression, and a certain energy, which, 
though rude, is effective, and delights us, as earnestness 
ever will, Evans, Percy, and Ritson, have preserved 
to us the romantic ballads of the age of chivalry, and 
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Scort, in his “ Minstrelsy of the Borders,” has intro- 
duced a peculiar class of ballads, growing out of a state 
of society altogether unique. Mr. Couuier has turned 
to a field as yet very — explored. The period 
ranging from the reign of ExizaBeTH to that of 
CHARLEs the Second has supplied the materials for this 
volume. They were found, for the most part, in a col- 
lection commenced by Harvey, Earl of Oxrorp, after- 
wards added to by Pearson and West, and subse- 
quently by the Duke of RoxsurGuHe, with whose 
library it was sold. The purchaser was Mr. Bricur, 
who would permit no access tothem. From him they 
have passed into the British Museum, and Mr. CotieEr, 
having obtained the consent of the Trustees, has selected 
the most interesting and valuable of the contents, and, 
with the addition of a few derived from other sources, 
and some illustrative notes, has produced the acceptable 
contribution to the store of British poetry now before us. 

There is a marked difference both in the manner and 
the subjects of these and the older ballads. Instead of 
war and greenwood, the romantic and the picturesque, 
they pourtray society in city and town, always faithfully, 
often with keen and apt satire. The vices of civilized 
life are favourite themes, and it is curious to note how 
the rude poets of two hundred years ago level their shafts 
against the selfsame follies, and pour forth the same 
lamentations, as the more refined commentators upon 
the society of our own time. With them, as with us, 
the days gone by are the “merry days” of Old Eng- 
land, when simple virtues flourished, and the vices of 
riches were unknown. They protest against the squires 
for quitting the country for town, and neglecting 
rural hospitalities; they rebuke as sharply as any jour- 
nalist of our day the restless efforts of their contempo- 
raries to maintain a show beyond their means, and to 
thrust themselves out of their proper stations. Extrava- 
gance is described as the prevailing vice of the time, and 
they point to some two hundred years before as the era 
for prosperity with the poor and virtue in the rich, just 
as we point to their times as enjoying the blessings 
we have lost. From this curious fact we learn that 
these “merrie days,” of a sect of modern philoso- 
phers never existed but in the imaginations of the poets; 
that every age thinks some past age superior to its own, 
and that if we go backwards to the period pointed at by 
each as its beau ideal, we shall find that it also denied its 
own perfections, and turned to some antecedent era, as 
its golden age. Hence, then, let us gather a lesson of 
content, and instead of longing lingering sighs for an 
irrecoverable past, strive earnestly to sow the seeds of im- 
provement for the future, over which alonewe have control. 

Nor is there in the pictures here presented aught that 
should encourage lamentation for “ the good old times,” 
gone by. The manners of society, and the condition of 
the people are not such as to excite our envy. We may 
boast of improvement in both, spite of the “ Jaudatores 
temporis acti.” 

London and London life are among the most promi- 
nent themes in which the balladists revel; such are 
“The Song of the Caps,” “ A Norfolk Farmer’s Jour- 
ney to London,” “A Caveat for Cutpurses,” “The 
Larum Bell for London,” and “The Common Cries of 
London.” Perhaps we could not extract from a more 
amusing and characteristic one than “The Coaches’ 
Overthrow ; or a Jovial Exhortation of divers Trades- 
men and others, for the suppression of troublesome 
Hackney coaches.” This ballad was a popular satire 
on the crowding of the streets by hackney coaches, of 
which, it is said, there were no fewer than 6,000. It 
runs thus :— 


As I pase’d by the other day, 
where sacke and claret spring, 

I heard a mad crew by the way, 
that lowd did laugh and sing 





High.downe, dery, dery. downe, 
with the hackney coaches. downe! 
’Tis cry’d aloud, 
They make such a crowd, ' 
Men cannot pass the towne. 


The boyes that brew strong ale, and care 
not how the world doth swing, 
So bonny, blith, and joviall are, 
their lives are drinke and sing ; 
Hey downe, dery, dery downe, 
with the haekney coaehes-downe ! 
To make them roome 
They may freely come, 
And liquor the thirsty towne. 


The Collier he’s a sack of mirth, 
and though as black as soote, 
Yet still he tunes and whistles forth, 
and this is all the note; 
Heigh downe, dery, dery downe, 
with the hackney coaches downe ! 
They long made fooles 
Of poore Carry-coales, 
But now must leave the towne. 


The Carriers of every shire 
are, as from cares immune, , 
So joviall in this packe horse quire, 
and this is all their tune, 
Hey downe, dery, dery downe, 
with the hackney coaches downe ! 
Farewell, adew 
To the jumping crewe, 
For they must leave the towne. 


Although a Carman had a cold, 
he strained his March-bird voice 
And with the best a part did hold 
to sing and to rejoyce, 
Heigh downe, dery, dery downe, 
with the hackney coaches downe ! 
The Carmen’s car, 
And the merchants wares, 
May passe along the towne. 


The very slugs did pipe for joy 
that coachmen hence should hye, 
And that the coaches must away, 
A mellowing up to lye. 
Hey downe, dery, dery downe,; 
with the hackney coachmen downe ! 
Passe they their scope, 
As round as a rope, 
Wee’l jogge them forth of the towne. 


Promoters and the informers, 
that oft offences hatch, 
In all our times the money-wormes, 
and they are for to catch, 
Heigh downe, dery, dery downe, 
with the hackney coaches downe ! 
For these restraints 
Will with complaints 
Fill all [the noisy towne]. 


The world no more shall run on wheels 
with coach-men, as’t has done, 
But they must take them to their heeles, 
and try how they can run. 
Heigh downe, dery, dery downe, 
with the hackney coaches downe ! 
Wee thought they’d burst 
Their pride, since first 
Swell’d so within the towne. 
a * * * * * 
What though we trip ore boots and shoes, 
*twill ease the price of leather : 
We shall get twice what once we loose, 
when they doe fall together. 
Heigh downe, dery, dery downe, 
with the hackney coaches downe ! 
Though one trade fall, 
Yet in generall 
Tis a good to all the towne. 


Tis an undoing unto none 
that a profession use : 

Tis good for all, not hurt to one, 
considering the abuse. 
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Then heigh downe, dery, dery downe, 
with the hackney coaches downe ! 
’Tis so decreed 
By a royall deed, 
To make it a happy towne. 


We have alluded to the complaints even then preva- 
lent against the landlords, who are charged, as now, 
with neglecting their rural neighbourhoods for town 
residences and pleasures. This feeling is shewn in a 
ballad, part of which we extract :— 


MOCK-BEGGAR HALL. 


Young landlords when to age they come 
Their rents they would be racking ; 

The tenant must give a golden sum, 
Or else he is turned packing : 

Great fines, and double rent beside, 
Or else they’! not content be: 

It is for to maintain their monstrous pride, 
While Mock-beggar Hall stands empty. 


Their fathers went in homely freez, 
And wore good plain cloth breeches ; 
Their stockings with the same agree, 
Sowed on with good strong stitches : 
They were not then called gentlemen, 
Though they had wealth great plenty ; 
Now every gull’s grown worshipfull, 
While Mock -beggar Hall stands empty. 
* - * * 


Methinks it is a great reproach 
To those that are nobly descended, 
When for their pleasures they cannot have a coach 
Wherewith they might be attended ; 
But every beggarly Jack and Gill, 
That eat scant a good meal in twenty, 
Must through the streets be jaunted still, 
While Mock-beggar Hall stands empty. 


There’s some are rattled through the streets, 
Probatum est, I tell it, 

Whose names are wrapt in parchment sheets ; 
It grieves their hearts to spell it : 

They are not able two men to keep; 
With a coachman they must content be, 

Which at play-house doore in’s box lies asleep, 
While Mock-beggar Hall stands empty. 


Here is an early specimen of a kind of professional 
poem, which has since become a favourite with our 
comic song writers. The song-books are full of such, 
framed after the same model. 


Physitians, lawyers, and divines, 
Are most ingenious janglers ; 

And he that tryes shall find, in fine, 
That all of them are anglers : 

Whilst grave divines doe fish for souls, 
Physitians, like curmudgeons, 

Do bait with health to fish for wealth, 
And lawyers fish for gudgeons. 


A politician, too, is one 
Concern’d in piscatory ; 

He writes and fights, unites and slights, 
To purchase wealth and glory: 

His plumet sounds the kingrdom’s bounds, 
To make the fishes nibble ; 

He draws them witha pack of lyes. 
And blinds them with a quibble. 

* * * * 


A shopkeeper, I next preferr, 
A formal man in black, Sir, 
That throws his angle everywhere, 
And cryes, ‘* What ist’ you lack, Sir ? 
Fine silks and stuffs, or hoods and muffs ?’’ 
But if a courtier prove the intangler, 
My citizen must look to’t then, 
Or the fish will catch the angler. 


In a better strain is the next, which appears to belong | 


to the age of Isaac WaLrTon, and the reader may pro- 
bably remember it as being honourably mentioned by 
him. It deserves the praise he gives it. Here it is :— 


THE MILKMAID’S LIFE. 


You rural goddesses, 
that woods and fields possesse, 





Assist me with your skill, 
That may direct my quill 
more jocundly to expresse 
The mirth and delight, 
Both morning and night, 
on mountaine or in dale, 
Of them who chuse 
This trade to use, 
And through cold dewes 
Do never refuse 
to carry the milking payle. 


The bravest lasses gay 

live not so merry as they ; 
Tn honest civil sort 
They make each other sport, 

as they trudge on their way. 
Come faire or foul weather, 
They’re fearful of neither ; 

their courages never quaile ; 
Tn wet and dry, 
Though winds be hye, 
And darke’s the sky, 
They nere deny 

to carry the milking paile. 


Their hearts are free from care, 
they never will degpaire, 
What ever them befall ; 
They bravely beare out all, 
and fortune’s frowns out-dare. 
They pleasantly sing 
To welcome the spring, 
*gainst heaven they never rayle : 
If grasse wel grow 
Their thankes they show, 
And frost or snow, 
They merrily goe 
along with the milking paile. 
Base idlenesse they doe scorne : 
they rise very early i’ th’ morn, 
And walk into the field, 
Where pretty birds doe yeeld 
brave musick on every thorn: 
The linet and thrush 
Doe sing on each bush ; 
and the dulcet nightingale ; 


Her note doth straine 
In a jocund vaine, 
To entertaine 
That worthy traine, 
which carry the milking pelle. 
* 2» 


x 
Upon the first of May, 

with garlands fresh and gay, 
With mirth and musick sweet, 
For such a season meet, 

they passe their time away : 
They dance away sorrow, 
And all the day thorow 

their legs doe never fayle ; 
They nimblely 
Their feet doe ply, 
And bravely try 
The victory, 

in honour o’ th’ milking paile. 


If any thinke that I 
doe practise flattery, 
In seeking thus to raise 
The merry milkmaids praise, 
Ile to them thus reply. 
It is their desert 
Inviteth my art 
to study this pleasant tale ; 
In their defence 
Whose innocence, 
And providence, 
Gets honest pence 
out of the milking paile. 





Mr. Courier has been unable in all cases to deter- 
| mine the precise dates of the ballads. But from a criti- 
| cal examination of the internal evidence, he usually ap- 
| proaches pretty nearly to the truth. Here and there, 
| however, an oversight may be detected which has led to 
an erroneous conclusion. But, upon the whole, the 
| duties of editor have been diligently and ably performed. 
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The Biliad, or, How to Criticise; A Satire. By T. M. 
Hucues, Author of “ Revelations of Spain,” “The 
Ocean Flower,” &c. Printed for the Author. 

Tuts is a third edition of a work, about which there has 

been considerable difference of opinion, regarding the 

spirit which dictated its appearance. Some of our 
contemporaries have asserted that the present work 
originated in personal spleen. If such could be proved, 

The Biliad would have no claim on our sympathy. On 

the other hand, if the exclusive object of Mr. HuGuHEs, 

in writing his satire, was to expose the injustice of | 
reviewers, and not to attack the healthy influence of | 
reviews, then are we decidedly with him. The career | 
of Tue Critic is intimately connected with such a step. | 
Mr. Hueues hurls his objections against the systematic | 
practice in reviewers of depreciating the labours of all 
new authors. The evil is colossal, and we do not believe | 
that Mr. HuGues, nor indeed any individual, will be | 
sufficiently powerful to crush it. Nevertheless, the author | 
of The Biliad has not been unfruitfully antagonistic. | 

The first step towards the removal of an abuse is to| 

give the abuse publicity. We need not here enter into | 

an elaborate analysis of the mischief created by an un- | 
just review. ‘The history of its operation would be) 
curious and instructive. How unjust and needlessly 
severe critiques act on the sensibility of genius, and how 
they obstruct the light which otherwise would illuminate 
the path of mankind, would be a study at once impor- 
tant and painful. We repeat that we need not enter 
upon it here. By constantly avoiding the errors of 
which the author of The Biliad complains, and which 
we have always endeavoured to do, we shall effect more 
silent good than can be accomplished by the appearance 
of any single article, however truly or skilfully written. 

The contents of The Biliad are not so fit for extract 
as to be read asawhole. Of course the work is less | 
elegant than caustic, but we conclude with a quotation, 
whose greatest recommendation is its truth :— 





It is time that a more wholesome style of criticism should 
be introduced, and that the high and paramount duties of the 
public writer, the ordained priest of civilization, should be 
better understood and practised. Forty years have elapsed 
since the just and noble views of an illustrious German Fichte 
were put forth on this subject ; but as yet they have produced 
but little effect, and though there is much splendid and just | 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





Translations from the German. Prose and Verse. By 
Henry Reeve and Joun Epwarp Tay tor. 
London, Chapman, Brothers, 1847. 12mo, pp. 78. 

Autways does THE Critic welcome heartily an endea- 
vour to introduce to English readers the productions of 
Foreign writers, for it is by such interchange of thought 
that prejudice is dissipated, liberality of sentiment en- 
couraged, and the boundary of intellect enlarged. Every 
nation has its own character stamped upon its literature ; 
each can boast some excellence which the other has not; 
and thus are mutual benefits derived from the discovery 
at once of the excellencies and the defects, each learning 
from example what to imitate and what to avoid. 

The little volume before us places in the hands of 
English readers a collection of translated passages, in 
prose and poetry, from the rich stores of German liter- 
ature. The authors laid under contribution are—JEAN 
Pau, Novauis, GoETHE, UHLAND, RucKeERT, and 
Mickiewirz. Each extract is a gem, and gladly would 
we transfer the whole to our columns, but the claims of 
books greater in size, but with less wealth of intellect in 
their leaves, compels us to be content with two speci- 
mens only. Their beauty will, however, certainly tempt 
the reader to procure the whole. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE REST HOURS OF LIFE 
FOR THE HOUR OF DEATH. 
By Jean Pavt. 

‘¢Give me,’ said Herder to his son, as he lay in the 
parched weariness of his last iliness, ‘‘give me a great thought, 
that I may quicken myself with it.’’ 

It marks a strange perversity in human nature, that we are 
wont to offer nothing but images of terror, no stars of cheer- 
ing light, to those who lie imprisoned in the darkness of a 
sick bed, when the glitter of the dew of life is waxing grey 
and dim before them. It is indeed hard that lamentations 
and emotions are frequently vented upon the dying, which 
would be withheld from the living in all their vigour; 
as if the sick patient was to console those in health. 
There stands no spirit in the closeness of a sick chamber 
to awaken a cheering smile on that nerveless, colourless 
countenance; but only confessors, lawyers, and doctors 
who order everything, and relatives who lament at everything. 
There stands no lofty spirit, elevated above the circumstance 
of sorrow, to conduct the prostrate soul of the sufferer, thirsty 


criticism in England, the reviews which I am now noticing, | for the refreshment of joy, back to the old springtide waters of 
with others of their class, instead of becoming humanized with | pious recollection; and so to mingle these with the last 


the age, and moralized with its progress, are growing in as- | ecstasies of life, as to give the dying man a foreboding of his 





sumption and outrage daily. 





RELIGION. 


Parochial Sketches of Avondale. By the Rev. J. A. 
Beckett, B.A. 12 mo. pp. 235. London: Painter. 
THERE is not a parish in England out of which one who 
observes closely and records accurately might not pro- 
cure materials for many volumes, abounding both in| 
novelty and interest. “Wuuire’s Natural History of | 
Selborne ” proves what may be gleaned in a small circle 
by an observer of the animal and vegetable worlds. Mr. 
Beckett has in the little volume before us shewn how 
fruitful may be a remote and thinly peopled parish in illus- 
trations of man. It is a collection of sketches of the place 
and the persons to whom his pious cares were devoted. 
In successive chapters he describes his first cure, his 
first Sunday, the village school, the poacher, the intem- 
perate blacksmith, the squire, the churchwarden, and 
other village characters, executing the work with a, 
vigorous hand and graphic touches that bring them 
before us vividly; and always is it the author’s endea- 
vour to turn his narratives to account, by making them 
subserve the purpose of examples, to be shunned or fol- 
lowed, as the case may be. It ought to be reprinted and 
largely circulated by the Christian Knowledge Society. 


| 





transition to another state. On the contrary, the death-bed is 
narrowed into a coffin without a lid. The value of life is 
enhanced to the departing one by lies which promise cure, or 
words which proffer consolation; the bier is represented as a 
scaffold, the harsh discord of life is trumpeted into the ears 
which survive long after the eyes are dead, instead of letting 
life ebb away like an echo in sounds ever deeper though 
fainter. Nevertheless man has this of good in him, that he 
recalls the slightest joy which he has shared with a dying per- 
son, far rather than a thousand greater pleasures given to a 
person in health; perhaps because in the latter case we hope 
to repeat and redouble our attentions—so little do mortals 
reflect that every pleasure they give or they receive may be the 
last. Our exit from life would therefore be greatly more pain- 
ful than our entrance into it, were it not that our good mother 
Nature had previously mitigated its sufferings, by gently bear- 
ing her children from one world into another when they are 
already heavy with sleep. For in the hour before the last she 
allows a breastplate of indifference toward the survivors to 
freeze about the heart of the lamented one; and in the hour 
immediately preceding dissolution (as we learn from those who 
have recovered from apparent death, and from the demeanour 
of many dying persons), the brain is, as it were, inundated and 
watered by faint eddies of bliss, comparable to nothing upon 
earth better than to the ineffable sensations felt by a patient 
under magnetic treatment. We can by no means know how 
high these sensations of dying may reach, as we have accounts 
of them from none but those in whom the process has been 
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interrupted; nor can we ascertain whether it is not these | because they pleased himself, and without regard to 
ecstatical transports which exhaust life more than the convul-| their marketable value. So nature, as ever she does, 
sions of pain, and which loosen the tie of this terrestrial state | prevailed, and How1rr became a popular name. Un- 
in some unknown heaven. The history of the dying is | fortunately for himself, his rising literary reputation 
serious and prodigious history, but on earth its leaves will | tempted him in an evil hour to shut up his shop and 
never be unrolled. | dedicate himself wholly to literature. The result has 
THE ORIGIN OF DREAMS. | been precisely that which might have been predicted. 

By Jean Pavt. Writing for pleasure and writing for a maintenance are 

When Prometheus had animated his image of clay with the | very different occupations. The author doomed to the 
Fire of Heaven, Jupiter declared in his anger that the man | latter is not free to choose either time or theme. He must 
should die day by day, and pass half his life without either | write, whatever his inclination, whether in the mood or not, 
thoughts or impressions, till his existence should close alto- | and his subject must be that which will most please the 
gether. Now that same evening the new man sank down, and | public, not that which best pleases himself. It is plain 
slept. But the Muses, who are the kindest of Jove’s| that from some such calculation sprang the two volumes 
daughters, found him sleeping, and they pitifully beheld the | pefore ys, They are booksellers’ books. True, they 


gloom of death which weighed on him day by day. ‘‘ How}... y as a ee . 
sweet and unfortunate a being!’’ said the Muses; “ he is as re very artistically done; they abound in agreeable 





beautiful and as youthful as Apollo! And must he lose the | 


presence of heaven and of the earth when he reposes? must | 


he be overwhelmed by the cold shadow of Orcus?’’ Then 
said Calliope, the boldest of the sisterhood, ‘* Let us pierce 
into his Orcus; let us proffer him our gifts, and give him a 
fairer earth, and Olympus itself, till it please the austere 
Father to restore him to life and to day!’’ Then the god- 
desses, who are the joy of all the gods, laid their influences 
upon the mortal: the Queen-Muse of Poetry with her shell, 


the Muse of Melody with her flute, Thalia with her bells and | 


mimicries, Urania with her starry sphere, Erato with the 


arrow of Love, Melpomene too with her dagger, and the other | 


Muses, all shed an influence upon him. And immediately, the 
corpse of a night, the slumberer revived; for dreams came, to 
make a heaven and an earth about him, which was all his 
own: light and sportive played their lives before him, and he 
stood inthe midst of them. Fruits became buds, and the buds 
flowers, which remained like fruits, and the fairest hours of 
youth became more young. The earth was no longer pon- 
derous, and the highest mountains trembled in the light zephyrs 
which came from the setting sun. The thorn of a rose-tree, 
like the dagger of Melpomene, pricked a soft bosom, and the 
blood which flowed was a white rose, or a red; whilst the 
strains of a flute whispered a desire even in. pure joy, and 
swelled back into the heart from the furthest and deepest 
heavens. Theslumberer smiled, and wept in his sleep for joy ; 
until the god of the Muses wakened him with his golden rays, 
that the mortal should not cast his eyes upon the Immortals. 


Homes and Haunts of the most eminent British Poets. | : 
| ner of this work, not to follow the pages in their order, 


By Wiii1aAmM Howitt. In 2 vols. 
Wituiam Howirr hit upon a happy theme in his | 
““Nooks of the World,” afterwards expanded into a 
volume of “ Visits to Remarkable Places.” The suc- 
cess of this pleasant book doubtless tempted to a con- 
tinuation, and the Homes and Haunts of the Poets is 
the} result. Like all continuations, it is inferior to its 
progenitor. The charm of novelty has departed ; there 
is the unavoidable recurrence of the same phrases, the 
same thoughts. The subject itself is not inexhaustible, | 
and Mr. Howirr has already taken the cream of it. 
Conscious of this, he has departed somewhat from the 
proper theme prescribed by his title-page. His descrip- 
tions of the poets’ homes and haunts have been moulded 


into a sort of anecdotical memoirs of the poets them-, 


selves, the former serving as little better than an excuse 
for the introduction of the latter. There is, therefore, 
a good deal of false pretence about these volumes. 
They are manifestly the book makings of a professional 
author, and not the inspirations of one who writes from 
the fulness of his mind. This fault is fast pervading 
the productions of Witt1am Howitt, perhaps the un- | 
avoidable consequence of his devoting himself wholly to | 
literature, and making a profession of his pen. When he | 
first obtained his well deserved popularity, he lived not | 
by his pen but by his shop. He wrote for love and not | 
for money. Literature was, as Scorr said, his cane 
and not his crutch. Consequently, he wrote only when 
the impulse was upon him, and his themes were chosen | 


/reading; they offer abundant matter for extract in re- 


views, and so make excellent articles in literary journals 
| and magazines, from the perusal of which the reader is 
led to form high expectations of pleasure to be gleaned 
| from the perusal of the work itself. But when read as a 
|whole it disappoints that expectation; it is felt to be 
| flimsy ; to be laboriously made up; to be expanded be- 
yond reasonable proportions: and, taking it for all in 
j all, to be unworthy of the author’s undoubted abilities. 
It is a book which many literary hacks would have pro- 
duced quite as well as Howirr; a fact which his 
real friends must always lament, because he is able to 
achieve far better things than can be effected by the 
most accomplished literary hack about town. 

But although, tried by his own standard, The Homes 
|and Haunts of the Poets are not quite worthy of WIL- 
L1AM How1rt, still, tried by the usual standard of such 
works, it will be entitled to a high place. It contains a 
great deal that is interesting, many passages of vivid 
description, some nice sentiment, touches of true poetry, 
and a mass of anecdote, of which much is new, and 
much relates to personages of whom we are glad to learn 
something, even if it be only the gossip of a tea-table. 
Amid the multitude of such material with which these 
pages are crowded, it is not difficult to find fitting ex- 
tracts; indeed, the difficulty consists more in rejection 
than in selection, so numerous are the conflicting claims 
which they prefer to the occupation of our limited space. 
We propose, therefore, in exhibiting the matter and man- 


but to take such passages here and there as best bear 
severance from their context, and are most likely to 
amuse and interest our readers. 
MILTON’S COTTAGE AT CHALFONT. 
It says much for the proprietors of the cottage at Chalfont, 
and for the feeling of the country in general, that this simple 


| dwelling has been sacredly preserved to this time. You see 


that all the others near it are much more modern. This is of 
the old framed timber kind, and is known, not only to the 
whole village, but the whole country round, as Milton’s-house. 
Mr. Dunster, in the additions to his edition of ‘‘ Paradise 
Regained,’’ says, that the cottage at Chalfont ‘‘is not plea- 
santly situated; that the adjacent country is extremely plea- 
sant; but the immediate spot is as little picturesque or 
pleasing as can well be imagined.’’ He might have recollected, 
that it could signify very little to Milton whether the spot was 
picturesque or not, if it were quiet, and had a good air; for 
Milton was, and had been, long quite blind. But, in fact, the 
situation, though not remarkably striking, is by no means un- 
pleasing. It is the first cottage on the right hand as you 
descend the road from Beaconsfield to Chalfont St. Giles. 
Standing a little above the cottage, the view before you is 
very interesting. The quiet old agricultural village of Chal- 
font lies in the valley, amid woody uplands, which are seen all 
round. The cottage stands facing you, with its gable turned 
to the road, and fronting into its little garden and field. A 
row of ordinary cottages is built at its back, and face the road 
below. To the right ascends the grass field mentioned ; but 
this, with extensive old orchards above the house, is pleasing 
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to the eye, presenting an idea of quiet, rural repose, and of 
meditative walks in the shade of the orchard trees, or up the 
field, to the breezy height above. Opposite the house, on the 
other side of the way, is a wheelwright’s dwelling, with his 
timber reared amongst old trees, and above it a chalk-pit, 
grown about with bushes. This is as rural as you can desire. | 
The old house is covered in front with a vine; bears all the 
marks of antiquity; and is said by its inhabitant, a tailor, to | 
have been but little altered. There was, he says, an old porch | 
at the door, which stood till it fell with age. Here we may 
well imagine Milton sitting, in the sunny weather, as at Bun- | 
hill-fields, and enjoying the warmth, and the calm sweet air. 
Could he have seen the view which here presented itself, it 
would have been agreeable; for though in this direction the | 
ascending ground shuts out distant prospect, its green and | 
woody upland would be itself a pleasant object of contempla- 
tion ; shutting out all else, and favourable to thought. The | 
house below consists of two rooms, the one on the left, next to 
the road, a spacious one, though low, and with its small diamond | 
casements suggesting to you, that it is much as when Milton 
inhabited it. Here he no doubt lived principally; and to all | 
probability, here was ‘‘ Paradise Regained ’’ dictated to his | 
amanuensis, most likely at that time his wife, Elizabeth Min- | 
shull, The worthy tailor and his apprentice were now mounted | 
on a table in it, busily pursuing their labour. 


. . | 
The following is new to us :— 
LANDOR AND BONAPARTE. 


If the life of Savage Landor was written, it would be one of | 
the most remarkable on record. He has lived much abroad | 
in the most eventful times in the history of the world. He 
witnessed the progress of the French Revolution ; saw Bona- | 
parte made First Consul; saw him and his armies go out to | 
victory ; saw and conversed with the greatest of his generals, 
and the most remarkable men of those times and scenes. His 
conversation, therefore, abounds with facts and personages 
from his own actual knowledge, of which most other men have 
only read, and many of which no one has read. On the fall 
of Napoleon, he saw him ride, followed by one servant, into 
Tours ; whose inhabitants hated him, and would have rejoiced 
to give him up to his enemies. He was disguised, but Landor 
recognized him in a moment. Hating and despising the man 
as he did, yet he never for a moment dreamed of betraying 
him. He, however, went close to the fallen emperor, and, 
touching his arm, said, ‘‘ You are not safe here: I have 
penetrated your disguise, and others may.”’ ‘ Sir,’’ replied | 
Bonaparte, ‘‘ you are, I perceive, an Englishman: my secret | 
is in good keeping.’”? He mounted and rode away, wholly 
undiscovered by the townsmen. 


Turn now to our greatest living poet. 


THE RESIDENCE OF WORDSWORTH. 


There is perhaps no residence in England better known than | 
that of William Wordsworth. Rydal Mount, where he has 
now lived for more than thirty years, is as perfectly poetical in 
its location and environs as any poet could possibly conceive 
in his brightest moment of inspiration. As you advance a 
mile or more on the road from Ambleside towards Grasmere, 
a lane overhung with trees turns up to the right, and there, at 
some few hundred yards from the highway, stands the modest 
cottage of the poet, elevated on Rydal Mount, so as to look 
out over the surrounding sea of foliage, and to take in a 
glorious view. Before it, at some distance across the valley, 
stretches a high screen of bold and picturesque mountains ; 
behind, it is overtowered by a precipitous hill, called Nab- 
scar; but to the left, you look down over the broad waters of 
Windermere, and to the right over the still and more em- 
bosomed flood of Grasmere. Whichever way the poet pleases 
to advance from his house, it must be into scenery of that 
beauty for mountain, stream, wood, and lake, which has made 
Cumberland so famous over all England. He may steal away 
up backward from his gate, and ascend into the solitary hills, | 
or diverging into the grounds of Lady Mary Fleming, his near 
neighbour, may traverse the deep shades of the woodland, wan- 
der along the banks of the rocky rivulet, and finally stand | 
before the well-known waterfall there. If he descend into | 
the highway, objects of beauty still present themselves. 


} 


Cottages and quiet houses here and there glance from their | 
little spots of Paradise, through the richest boughs of trees ; 


Windermere, with its wide expanse of waters, its fairy islands, 
its noble hills, allures his steps in one direction; while the 
sweet little lake of Rydal, with its heronry and its fine back- 
ground of rocks, invites him in another. In this direction the 
vale of Grasmere, the scene of his early married life, opens 
before him, and Dunmail-raise and Langdale-pikes lift their 
naked rocky summits, as hailing him to the pleasures of old 
companionship. Into no quarter of this region of lakes, and 
mountains, and vales of primitive life, can he penetrate with- 
out coming upon ground celebrated by his muse. He is truly 
‘* sole king of rocky Cumberland.” The immediate grounds 
in which his house stands are worthy of the country and the 
man. It is, as its name implies, a mount. Before the house 
opens a considerable platform, and around and beneath lie 
various terraces and descend various walks, winding on amid a 


| profusion of trees and luxuriant evergreens. Beyond the 


house, you ascend various terraces, planted with trees now 
completely overshadowing them; and these terraces conduct 
you to a level above the house top, and extend your view of 
the enchanting scenery on all sides. Above you tower the 
rocks and precipitous slopes of Nab-scar, and below you, 
embosomed in its trees, lies the richly ornate villa of Mr. 
William Ball, a friend, whose family and the poet’s are on such 
social terms, that a little gate between their premises opens 
them both to each family alike. This cottage and grounds 
were formerly the property of Charles Lioyd, also a Friend, 
and one of the Bristol and Stowey coterie. Both he and 
Lovell have long been dead; Lovell, indeed, was drowned, on 
a voyage to Ireland, in the very heyday of the dreams of Pan- 
tisocracy, in which he was an eager participant. 


Very characteristic is this 
INTERVIEW WITH EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 


I found Ebenezer Elliott standing at his porch, with his 
huge Newfoundland dog beside him. I merely introduced my- 
self as an admirer of his poetry, who had a desire in passing to 
pay my respects to him. He gave me a very cordial welcome. 
We entered his room, and were soon deep in conversation ; for 
our talk, amongst other things, turning on a certain class of 
society, I happened to say, that ‘‘ spite of all their faults as a 
class, many of them, as individuals, were very amiable people.’’ 
This was a little too much for him. The latent fire of the 
Corn-law Rhymer blazed up; he started from his chair, and 
pacing to and fro with his hands at his back, exclaimed, 
‘* Amiable men! amiable robbers! thieves! and murderers ! 
Sir, I do not like to hear thieves, robbers, and murderers, 
called amiable men! Amiable men, indeed! Who are they 
that have ruined trade, made bread dear, made murder whole- 
sale, put poverty into prison, and made crimes of ignorance 
and misery? Sir, I do not like to hear such terms used for 
such men!’”’ I laughed, and said, ‘‘ Well, Mr. Elliott, you 


; and I shall certainly not quarrel about any such people; and 


I ought not to sit talking thus to a perfect stranger: it creates 
a false position and false conclusions.’”” I then mentioned my 
name. He sprang across the room, caught hold of my offered 
hand with both his, gave it a great shake, and then hastened 
out to call Mrs. Elliott. 


As a specimen of the author’s discursiveness, some- 
times very agreeable, as in the present instance, read the 
following narrative of his visit to 

THE BIRTHPLACE OF THOMSON. 

The author of the ‘‘ Seasons’? was born at Ednam, a 
couple of miles or so from Kelso, on the 11th of September, 
1700. His father was the minister of the parish, and it was 
intended to bring him up to the same profession. The early 
childhood only of Thomson was spent here, for his father re- 
moved to Southdean, near Jedburgh, having obtained the 
living of that place. Ednam has nothing poetical about it. 
It lies in a rich farming country of ordinary features. The 


| scenery is flat, and the village by no means picturesque. It 


consists of afew farmhouses, and long rows of hinds’ cottages. 
David Macbeth Moir, the ‘‘ Delta’”’ of Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine, described the place some years ago in these lines :— 


A rural church; some scattered cottage roofs, 
From whose secluded hearths the thin blue smoke, 
Silently wreathing through the breezeless air, 
Ascended, mingling with the summer-sky ; 

A rustic bridge, mossy and weather-stained ; 
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A fairy streamlet, singing to itself; 
And here and there a venerable tree 
In foliaged beauty ; of these elements, 
And only these, the simple scene was formed. 
Yet even this description is too favourable. It would induce 
us to believe that the spot had something of the picturesque : 


actual history. And first, the preacher told them what pro- 
found subtlety the temptations of Satan shewed, such as ad- 
vising Christ after forty days’ fast to cause the stones to be 
made bread; as if Christ could not have done that if he 
needed, without the devil’s suggestion. And then he told 


it has nothing of it. The streamlet sings little even to itself them that Christ was God himself; so that the devil, knowing 


through that flat district ; the mossy bridge has given way toa 
good substantial but unpoetical stone one. The landscape is 
by no means over-enriched by fine trees. There are some 
limes, i believe they are, in the churchyard. The old church 
has been pulled down since Thomson’s time, and the new one 
now standing is a poor barn-like affair, with a belfry that would 
do for a pigeon cote. The manse in which the poet was born 
has also disappeared, and a new, square, unpicturesque one 
been built upon the site. Perhaps no class of people have less 
of the poetical or the picturesque in them than the Presby- 
terian clergy of Scotland. The hard, dry, stern Calvinism 
imparted by John Knox has effectually expelled all that. The 
country people of Scotland are generally intelligent, and have 
a taste for poetry and literature ; but to a certainty they do not 
derive this from their clergy. In no country have I found the 
parish clergy so ignorant of general literature, or so unac- 
quainted with any thing that is going on in the world, except 
the polemics of their own church. The cargo of Geneva 
which Knox imported has operated on the religious feeling of 
Scotland worse than any gin or whisky on its moral or phy- 
sical condition. It is a spirit as unlike Christianity as possible. 
One is all love and tenderness; the other all bitterness and 
hardness :—the one is gentle and tolerant ; the other fierce and 
intolerant :—the one careless of form, so that the life and soul 
of charity and piety are preserved; the other is all form and 
doctrine—doctrine, hard, metaphysical, rigid, and damnatory. 
On the borders, too, in many places, the very people seem to 
me more ignorant and stupid than is the wont of Scotland; 
they would match the Surrey chopsticks or Essex calves of 
England. I walked over from Kelso on the Sunday morning 


that, instead of shewing such profound subtlety, must have 
been a very daft devil indeed to try to tempt him at all. Poor 
people! of all the beautiful sayings and doings in the life of 
our Saviour; of all the divine precepts which he peculiarly 
brought down from heaven for the especial consolation and 
invigoration of the poor; of all the deeds and the expressions 
of an infinite love; of all those teachings that ‘‘ the Sabbath is 
made for man, and not man for the Sabbath;’’ of all the 
gracious declarations, that it was not by doctrine and cua- 
ningly devised fables, but by the great spirit of love—love to 
God and to one another, and by keeping his commandments, 
that we are to be saved, was there nothing that could be dealt 
outto you? Could your dry and thirsty spirits receive nothing 
but this dry and musty fodder of sectarian disquisition? Oh, 
how much better were one simple word of genuine feeling 
from the most unlettered preacher on a bare fill-side ! My 
only wonder was, to find any body in the church at all; for I 
thought I must have met the whole village going to Kelso, 
where they have eight different sects, the most zealous of all 
| being the Free Church. It is only by a passage through Scot- 
| land that you get a living idea of what a movement the move- 
| ment of this Free Church has been. In every town, from the 
| extremest south to the extremest north, you see free churches 

rising or arisen. Even in little Melrose there is a large one ; and 

I observed that they built them as near on all occasions as pos- 
| sible to the established one, and, if compassable, exactly oppo- 
|site. Indeed, 1 have been told that land has, in many 
‘instances, been offered gratuitously to build a free church 
| upon, and has been refused because it was not opposite to the 
|established one. Such is the fruit of an establishment in 





to Ednam. The people were collected about the church door, | Scotland, and such were the evidences: of its teachings in 
waiting for the time of service. I thought it a good oppor- | Ednam. How different to the fine, genial, and genuine faith 
tunity to hear something of the traditions of the country | Of James Thomson ! : 

about Thomson. Nobody could tell me any thing. So/| (To be continued.) 


little idea had they of a poet, that they informed me 
that another.poet had been born there beside Thomson. 
I asked whom that might be? They said, ‘* One White, | 
a decrepit old man, who used to write under the trees 
of the churchyard:” and this they thought having another 
poet! Such, as we are often obliged to exclaim, is fame! 
An old woman, into whose cottage I stepped on returning, to | 





“ The Barker Library.” Memoirs and Documents relating 
to American Slavery, and the Glorious Struggle now 
making for Emancipation. 12mo. London: Chap- 
man, Brothers. 1846. 

DurinG the competition that has been in progress for 


avoid a shower, was more intelligent. She told me that her | ten years past, among cheap publications, the world has 
mother had lived at the old manse, and frequently heard what | seen some astonishing examples of the length to which 
had been told to inquirers. The manse in which Thomson | the rivalry may be pushed, and yet succeed; but of all 
was born, she said, was of mud; and he was born in the par- | the instances that have come within our notice, the most 
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lour, which had a bed in a recess concealed by acurtain. The | 
present minister is the son of a saddler at Hawick. I stayed | 
the service, or at least nearly three hours of it. Itis the odd | 
custom of many country places in Scotland, where the people | 
have too far to come to be able to do it twice in the day, to 

actually have two services performed all at one sitting. With 

that attention to mere rigid formality which this Calvinism has | 
introduced, that task-work holiness which teaches that God’s | 
wrath will be aroused if they do not go through a certain | 
jiumber of prayers, sermons, and ceremonies in the day, | 
they have the morning and afternoon services all at once. | 
There were, therefore, two enormously long sermons, three | 
prayers, three singings, and, to make worse of it, the sermons | 
consisted of such a mass of doctrinal stubble, as filled me with | 
astonishment that such actual rubbish, and worse than rubbish, 
could at the present day be inflicted on any patient and un- 
offending people. What a gross perversion and misconception | 
of Christianity is this! How my heart bled at the very idea | 
that the state paid and upheld this system, by which the people | 
were not blessed with the pure, simple and benign knowledge | 
of that simplest, most beautiful, and love-inspiring of all sys- 

tems, Christianity, but were actually cursed with the drawing | 


‘of the horrid furze-bushes of school divinity and Calvinistic | 


damnation across their naked consciences. Imagine a com- | 
pany of hard-working and care-worn peasants, coming for five 
or ten miles on a Sunday to listen to such chopped-straw | 
preaching as this. The sermons were to prove that the | 


temptation of Christ in the wilderness was a bond fide and! 


wonderful by far is that of the work before us. Not 
now to speak of the value of the matter which the volume 
enshrines, we need only remark, that we are here fur- 
nished with a neat looking duodecimo book of some 300 
pages, printed on a good paper, in a clear sharp type, 
bound in cloth boards, embossed, and lettered, for nine- 
pence. ‘Three hundred pages for ninepence! Beyond 
this we deny the possibility of pushing the system of low 
prices with any circulation, we care not how extensive, 


/in this country. The volume under notice forms the 


first of a series of three hundred works, to be called 
“The Barker Library,” projected, and to be executed by 
an earnest and ever-enthusiastic man, with the san- 


' guine hope of “spreading knowledge and righteousness 


throughout the earth, and thereby promoting the pre- 
sent and eternal welfare of mankind.” ‘The best mode 
of effecting this desirable object, the projector believes, 
and rightly, to be by the diffusion, among the masses, 
of really useful and superior books. To do this, he must 
print and disseminate without hope of other profit than 
the gratification which arises to the soul, from the con- 
sciousness of having promoted, at a personal sacrifice— 
for labour, anxiety, and risk, must attend such an en- 
terprise—the happiness and the intellect of the people. 
Great courage, enduring patience, and a fervid love of 
his fellow-beings, must that man have who, with small 
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means at command, could enter upon such an under- 
taking ; and we are in doubt whether most to admire the 
spirit which has urged him to this enterprise, or envy 
him the emotions that, whether he succeed or fail in his 
scheme, must accrue to his heart. 

There is so much of the cogency of experience in the 
following observations on the desirableness of affording 
means for home-reading, that we extract them from the 
prospectus of “The Barker Library,” prefixed to this 
volume, 


People must have libraries of their own, if they are to feel 
that interest in books and reading, and to make that profi- 
ciency in knowledge, which is so much to be desired. Many 
have wondered that public libraries have been so little 
used by the masses of the people : to me there seems no mys- 
tery about the matter. People, especially English people, 
must read and learn at home, if they are to read and learn at 
all. Let people be supplied with libraries of their own in 
their own dwellings, and let them have the privilege of 
choosing at all times what books they will read, and of chang- 
ing their book at what hour they please, without the troubles 
and difficulties connected with public libraries, and we shall 
have a reading and enlightened people without fail. 

But if people generally are to have libraries of their own, 
they must have books cheap. At present, books are so dear, 
that none but the rich can procure any tolerable supply. 
Three hundred volumes, at six shillings a volume, would: cost 
ninety pounds. But how is a poor man to raise a sum 
like this? It is impossible. But suppose a good-sized 
volume could be sold for ninepence, instead of six shillings, 
and that a library of three hundred such volumes could be 
sold for ELEVEN OR TWELVE POUNDS, the case 
would be widely different. And this can be done. 


Among the works proposed to be included in this 
series, are selections from the writings of Jeremy Taylor, 
Barrow, Tillotson, Hoadley, Paley, and others, among 
Theologians; Bacon, Locke, Reid, Malebranche, in 
Metaphysics; Spencer, Milton, Dryden, Pope, Cowper, 
Wordsworth, and others of inferior note, among the 
Poets; Lives of Fenelon, Massillon, Saurin, William 
Penn, John Wesley, &c.; and a varied and useful se- 
lection on other subjects. The only fear we entertain is 
that the compiler will offer a pabulum, which, though 
fitted for educated tastes, will be rejected by those before 
whom, as a general rule, it will be laid; and we counsel 
Mr. Barker, in the most friendly spirit, to be thoughtful 
on this point, and careful to select such matter only as 
shall be within the capacity of those whom he is ad- 
dressing to understand. He must not fall into the error, 
which is at once so natural and so common, of judging 
of others by one’s-self. 

Mr. Barker, bearing in mind the philanthropic aim 
of his series, has very appropriately commenced it by a 
work exposing the enormities and horrors of slavery in 


France and England to heap upon the Jesuits abuse 
without measure, accusing them of all vices, and denying 
to them any virtues. Whatever their offences, and how- 
ever dangerous to existing institutions may be the prin- 
ciples and practices of their society, there can be no 
doubt that injustice is done to them in those indiscrimi- 
nate and one-sided assaults. They may be very bad, 
but they cannot be so bad as their enemies delight to 
paint them. Such is human nature, so mingled of 
good and ill, that no man is either an angel or a fiend, 
and societies partake of the mixed character of the indi- 
viduals who compose them. 

Because we detest unfairness in any shape, or for any 
purpose, and whether employed for or against our own 
opinions, religious, political, or social, do we welcome 
with pleasure whatever testimony is offered by the other 
side in disproof of the reproaches flung upon it. Such 
a witness on behalf of the vilified Jesuits is Mr. Kip, 
who in these volumes has shewn that they were capable 
at least of some good, and that they are not altogether 
the monsters they have been painted. 

The Jesuits, in truth, were the pioneers of Christianity 
and civilization among the American Indians, and it 
seems that if the work had been left to them, it would 
have been accomplished without the help of the sword, 
which, once wielded, left no choice between incessant 
war and utter extermination. 

No romance can be more interesting than the records 
of the trials, toils, and triumphs of these early mission- 
‘aries of the Gospel. The Jesuit missions will form a 
| page of history which yet remains to be written. The 
| letters here collected offer a foundation. They are taken 
|for the most part from a work in thirty-four volumes, 
lentitled “ Lettres Edificantes et Curieuses, Ecrites des 
| Missions Etrangéres.” Some parts contain, in succes- 
| sive letters, the entire missionary life of an individual ; 
| such are the first two, which give the labours of Ras.es, 
| as related by himself. So the eighth gives the diary of 
| Father pu Porsson, from his arrival at New Orleans 
| until he reached the distant scene of his labours; the 
' ninth is his own account of missionary works; the tenth, 
| by another Jesuit, tells of his martyrdom. The sixth 
letter gives, for the first time, an account of the expe- 
dition of MonTcALM, written on the spot by an eye- 
witness. 

The editor and translator notices the remarkable fact 
that these devoted labours produced no permanent ef- 
| fects in America. The same fate attended the Jesuits’ 
| missions everywhere. Great was their success at the 
| moment, but their teachings lived no longer than them- 
selves. Wherefore? Because they preached forms and 
not a creed. They appealed to the senses, not to the 
mind. The savage was told what he was to do, not 
|what he was to think. The process was necessarily a 








America. The matter is well selected for this purpose; | more easy, and, seemingly, a more successful one at first, 


the narratives introduced make the book almost as in- 
teresting as a romance; and the comments interspersed 
throughout are always just and appropriate. 

If the proprietor’s intentions be carried into effect, 
and he meets with the support he may reasonably hope 
for, this will prove one of the most serviceable under- 
takings, as regards the best interests of the people, that 
has been entered upon in modern days; and recom- 
mending it to the support of our readers, we cordially 
wish it the success it so amply deserves. 





JOURNAL OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

The Early Jesuit Missions in North America; compiled 
and translated from the Letters of the French Jesuits, 
with Notes. By the Rev. Wittiam INGRAHAM 
Kip,M.A. In 2 vols. New York and London, 1847. 
Wiley and Putnam. 


for conversion was proclaimed by conformity to a rite, 
and not by proof of a conviction. Hence, out of sight, 
out of mind. When the rites ceased to be performed, 
the savage ceased to be a Christian—in fact, he never 
had been a Christian at all, in the proper sense of the 
term. It is the necessary result of ceremonial religions. 

The three first letters describe the missionary enter- 
prises of Father RasLEs, who gives a minute account of 
the manners, customs, and habits of life of the Indians 
among whom he dwelt. Some domestic traits are worth 
extracting. 


Nothing can equal the tenderness which the Indians exhibit 
towards their children. As soon as they are born, they place 
them on a little piece of board, covered with cloth and a small 
bear-skin, in which they wrap them, and this is their cradle. 
Their mothers carry them on their backs, and in a manner 
convenient both for the infants and themselves. No sooner 
have the children begun to walk, than they exercise them in 





Audi alteram partem, It has been the fashion of late in 


using the bow, and in this they become so skilful that at ten 
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or twelve years of age they scarcely ever fail to kill the bird at 


The fourth letter contains a minute narrative of the 





which they aim. I was very much surprised, and should have | holy life of a famous Indian saint, called CATHERINE, 
had difficulty in believing it, if I had not myself been a wit- | who was subjected to every kind of persecution from her 
ness of their skill. | friends, because she would not follow their dissipated 
{manner of life, but dedicated herself to the service of 
; |God. And the fifth letter is a collection of similar 

Their meals are not regular, as is the European custom, for | shorter memoirs of Indian martyrs, who suffered the 
they live from hand to mouth. As long as they have any thing | most cruel and lingering deaths, from the vengeance of 
with which to make a good entertainment, they avail them- | their own and the neighbouring tribes, rather than aban- 


selves of it, without giving themselves any concern as to how | ES. . ; * ge 

they shall live on the following days, They are passionately | don Christianity. The details of the tortures —— 

fond of tobacco. Men, women, and children smoke almost | are too horrible for extract, 60 We pass on to the sixth 
| letter of the collection, which describes the expedition of 


And again :— 


incessantly. The gift of a small piece of tobacco confers more | 


pleasure upon them than the present of their weight in gold. 
In the commencement of June, and when the snow is almost 
all melted, they plant the skamgnar, which is the name by 
which they call the Turkish or Indian corn. Their way of 
planting it is, to make with their fingers, or with a small stick, 
different holes in the earth, and to throw in each eight or nine | 
grains, which they cover with the same earth that they have | 
taken out to make the hole. Their harvest takes place in the 
end of August. 





Let us view savage life in another aspect. 


When the prisoner is condemned to death, they immediately 


MontTcauy, and is written by FArHER RouBAND, a 
missionary, who accompanied it. On the first night he 
was present at 

AN INDIAN WAR-FEAST. 

Imagine to yourself an immense assembly of savages, 
adorned with all the ornaments most likely to disfigure a face 
to European eyes. The vermilion, the white, the green, the 
yellow, the black, made with soot, or the scrapings of the pots, 
all these different colours unite in a single savage visage, and 
are methodically applied by the aid of a little tallow, which 
serves for pomatum. Such is the paint which, on these occa- 
sions of solemnity, is called into requisition to embellish, not 


plant a large post in the earth, to which they attach him by | only the face, but also the head. This is entirely shaven, ex- 
both hands. They make him sing his death-song, and all the | cept one little tuft of hair, reserved on the crown, to attach to 
savages having seated themselves about the stake, they kindle | it plumes of birds, or small pieces of porcelain, or some other 
at some feet from it a large fire, in which they heat hatchets, | Similar gewgaw. To each part of the head thereis its peculiar 
and gun-barrels, and other instruments of iron. They then ornament. The nose has its pendant ; while the ears are 
come forward, one after the other, and apply these things one | €qually well furnished, having been split in infancy, and then 
red hot to the different parts of his body. Some scorch him | Stretched out by weights with which they were loaded, so that 
with burning fire-brands; others gash his body with their | at last they rest and flap on the shoulders. The remainder of 
knives ; and others cut off a piece of his flesh which has been | their equipment corresponds with this fantastical decoration. 
already roasted, and eat it in his presence. You will see one A shirt bedaubed with vermilion, collars of porcelain, bracelets 
fill his wounds with powder, and rub it over his whole body, | Of silver, a large knife suspended on the breast, a belt of va- 
and afterwards apply the fire to it. In fine, each one torments | ous colours, but always ridiculously assorted, moccasons of 
him according to his caprice, and this during four or five | rough skins—such are the accoutrements of an Indian! The 
hours, and sometimes even for two or three days. The more | Chiefs and captains are not distinguished, except the latter, by 
shrill and piercing the cries which the violence of the tor- | 4 gorget or neck-piece, and the former by a medallion, which 
ments wrings from him, so much more diverting and agreeable | has on one side the portrait of the king, and on the reverse 
to these barbarians does the spectacle become. It was the | Mars and Bellona, giving each other the hand, with the motto 
Iroquois who invented this frightful kind of death, and it is| Virtus et honos. Imagine to yourself, then, an assembly of 
only by way of retaliation that the Illinois, in their turn, treat | people thus adorned, and arranged in lines. In the midst are 
their Iroquois prisoners with the same cruelty. placed large kettles filled with victuals, cooked and cut into 
pieces, to be more easily carried about, and distributed to the 
They appear to have paid the utmost deference to the | spectators. After a respectful silence, which announces the 
good missionary and were very assiduous in attendance | majesty of the assembly, some captains deputed by the differ- 
at mass. Here is a curious picture of | ent nations which assist at the /éfe, commence a chant, which 
they take up successively. You can imagine without any diffi- 
culty what this savage music must be, in comparison with the 
; As soon as they reach the place where they are to pass the | delicacy and taste of European. It is composed of sounds 
night, they fix up stakes at intervals in the form of a chapel; | formed, I should say, almost by chance, and which sometimes 
they surround them with a large tent made of ticking, which | do not badly resemble the cries and howlings of wolves. This 
has no opening except in front. It is all finished in a quarter | is but the overture of the meeting—it is only the announce. 
of an hour. I always carry with me a beautiful board of | ment and the prelude, to summon the Indians who are dis. 
cedar about four feet in length, with the necessary supports, | persed about, to come to the general rendezvous. The as. 
and this serves for an altar, while above it they place an | sembly being at length formed, the orator of the nation com. 
appropriate canopy. I ornament the interior of the chapel | mences his speech, and solemnly harangues the guests. This 
with very beautiful silk cloths; a mat of reeds dyed and is the most reasonable part of the ceremony. * * The 
admirably made, a large bear skin serves for a carpet. They speech being finished, they proceed to nominate the leaders 





THE CHURCH IN THE WILDERNESS. 





carry this always prepared, and no sooner are they settled 
down than the chapel is arranged. At night I take my repose 
on a carpet; the Indians sleep in the air in the open fields if 
it does not rain, but if the snow or the rain falls, they cover 
themselves with bark which they carry with them, and which 
they have rolled out until it resembles cloth. If their journey 
is made in the winter, they remove the snow froma space large 
enough for the chapel to occupy, and arrange it as usual. 
There each day is made the morning and evening prayers, and 
the sacrifice of the mass is offered up. When the Indians have 
reached their destination, the very next day they occupy them- 
selves in raising the church, which they dress up with their 
bark cloths. I carry with me my plate, and every thing 
which is necessary to ornament the choir, which I hang with 
silk cloths and beautiful calicos. Divine service is performed 
there as at the village, and in fact they form a kind of village 
with all their wigwams made of bark, which are all prepared in 
less than an hour. 


who shall command the party. As soon as each one is named, 


_he rises in his place and comes forward to seize the head of 


one of the animals which constitute the staple of the feast. 
He lifts it up high to be seen by the whole multitude, crying 
out at the same time, ‘‘ Behold the head of an enemy! ”’ Then 
cries of joy and acclamations burst from every side, announcing 
the satisfaction of the assembly. The leader then, the head of 
the animal still in his hand, passes through all the ranks, 
chanting hiswar song, inwhish he exhausts himself in the most 
exaggerated boastings, in insulting defiance of the enemy, and 
in strange praises which he lavishes on himself. To hear 
them set forth their own merits, in these moments of warlike 
enthusiasm, you would suppose that they are all heroes, able 


to surpass everything—to crush every thing—to vanquish 


everything. As they pass in review before the savages, these 
respond to their songs by cries, dull, broken, drawn appa- 
rently from the bottom of the stomach, and accompanied by 


| movements of the body so ludicrous, that it is necessary to 
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be accustomed to these things, to see them without losing all | a doucane, that is, a great fire, which we stifie afterwards with 
self-restraint. green branches. But it is necessary for us to place ourselves 


, , = ae in the very thickest of the smoke, if we wish to escape the 
The entire narrative of the expedition ; the skirmishes persecution, and I do not know which is worse, the remedy 


between the English on the one side, and the banded or the evil. After dinner we wish to take a short nap at the 
French and Indians on the other; the barbarities prac-| foot of a tree, but that is absolutely impossible; the time 
tised by the latter upon their prisoners, are graphically | allotted to repose is passed in contending with the musquitoes. 
written, and wy! of the episodes introduced are full of | We embark again in their company, and at sunset, on landing, 
interest ; but, to be enjoyed, it must be read as a whole, | it is necessary immediately to run to cut canes, wood, and 
and cannot be exhibited by extracts. green branches, to make the daire, the fire for cooking, and 

The seventh letter is an account of Father MargEst’s | the Joucane. There, it is each one for himself, but it is not 
journeys through Illinois dnd Michigan. In 1694 this | one army, but many armies which we have to combat, for that 
worthy missionary accompanied the expedition of the; time of the day belongs to the musquitoes. One is perfectly 
celebrated D’ IBERVILLE from Montreal to Hudson’s eaten and devoured. They get into the mouth, the nostrils, 
Bay, with the force intended to capture the English forts | 4 the ears; the face, the hands, the body are all covered; 
at the latter place. The enterprise succeeded, and their sting penetrates the dress, and leaves a red mark on the 
MAREsT commenced a mission to the neighbouring flesh, which swells on those who are not as yet inured to their 
Indians, who are buried in almost perpetual snows. His bite. Chicagon, to enable some of his nation to comprehend 


- vga : Ray , | what a multitude of French he had seen, told them, that he 
diary of this journey is preserved, and abounds in interest. | 44 beheld ‘as many in the great village” (at Paris) “as 


Seventeen years afterwards he undertook the anagem there were boughs on the trees, and musquitoes in the woods.”’ 
into Illinois here recorded, and of which he says, “ Our After having supped in haste, we are impatient to bury our- 
life is passed in roaming through thick forests, in clam- | selyes under the daire, although we know we go there to be 
bering over the mountains, in paddling the canoe across | stified with the heat. With what address, with what skill does 
lakes and rivers, to catch a single poor savage who flies peer one glide under his Jaire! But they always find that 
from us, and whom we can tame neither by teachings | some have entered with them, and one or two are sufficient to 
nor by caresses.”’ The difficulties of conversion were enor- | insure a miserable night. 
“e +o ” ee ~ 

mous is necessary he adda fst to transform | ho tenth letter contains an elaborate account of the 
Christians.” “They are lazy, treacherous, fickle, and | Sears by Ge Settee!” “Tee semmnere ‘end ‘ene 
haa , ae ee we Boe gece ‘ > “*, | toms of this people are peculiar, and some of them will 
inconstant, deceitful, naturally thievish, so as even to] ; ' : 

; . ; ' F | interest our readers. 
glory in their address in stealing, brutal, without honour, | “po, instance— 
without truth, ready to promise any thing to those who | : ; 
are liberal to them, but, at the same time, ungrateful, One of the principal articles of their religion, and particu. 
and without thankfulness.” Such were the people with | larly for the servants of the great chief, is that of honouring 
whom the persevering Jesuits passed their lives, with no | his funeral rites by dying with him, that they may go and 
other object than a desire to convert the heathen to| serve him in the other world. In their blindness they wil- 
Christianity. Verily there must have been sincerity in lingly submit to this law, in the foolish belief that in the train 
these men ! of their — weg bg oe enjoy the — einen’ To 

: : . a. | give an idea of this bloody ceremony, it is necessary to know 

art — param letters ~my ped ee of Father that as soon as an heir presumptive has been born to the great 

OISSON, missionary to the Arkensas, of a voyage chief, each family that has an infant at the breast is obliged to 
up the Mississippi. He describes the settlers under two | pay him homage. From all these infants they choose a cer- 
great classes, grantees of lands and planters. But, be-| tain number whom they destine for the service of the young 
sides these, there were anumber of people who have no | prince, and as soon as they are of competent age, they furnish 
business but vagabondizing. | them with employments suited to their talents. Some pass 


Ist. Women and girls taken from the hospitals of Paris, | their lives in hunting, or in fishing, to furnish supplies for the 
table ; others are employed in agriculture, while others serve 


from Salpétriere, or from other places of equally good repu- , , ° Bk ele a 
tation, he find the law of eeetien too strict, aa the a of| t0 fill up his retinue. If he happen to ~~ all these = 
a single household too troublesome. Voyages of four hun- | sacrifice themselves with joy to follow their ear master. 4 ey 
dred leagues present nothing to terrify these heroines ; I have | St put on all their finery, and repair to _r re to 
met with two of them, whose adventures would furnish mate- | the temple, where all the people are assembled. After having 
rials for a romance. 2nd. The voyagers; these are for the danced and sung a sufficiently long hee i — 
most part young people sent for some reason to Mississippi | their neck a cord of buffalo hair with a runniag knot, an kind 
by their parents or by justice, and who, finding it too low to | mediately the ministers appointed for executions of this kin 
dig the earth, prefer engaging themselves as rowers, and wan- | Come forward to strangle them, recommending them “ g° - 
dering about from one shore to the other. 3rd. The hunters; | "i their master, and to render to him in the other wor 
these at the end of the summer ascend the Mississippi to the | S°TVices even more honourable than those which had occupied 
distance of two or three hundred leagues to the buffalo coun- them in this. The principal servants of the great chief having 
try; they dry in the sun the flesh on the ribs of the buffa- been strangled in this way, they strip the flesh off their bones, 
loes, salt the rest, and also make bear’s oil. Towards spring tage pom =e ra a. - oe = 
3 j +01 = ry for two months in a Kind 0 omb, alter which 1€y ta c 
they descend, and thus furnish provisions for the colony. a out to be shut up in the baskets, which are placed in the 


The good missionary is eloquent in his complaints of| temple by the side of the bones of their master. As for the 
the plague of that country, other servants, their relatives carry them home with them, and 
Nieaetamiaiia | ome : Zot bury them with their arms and clothes. The same ceremon 
ascites wiegsi nite baseball aha is unpied in like manner on the death of the brothers ond 
This little insect has caused more swearing since the French | gictors of the great chief. The women are always strangled to 
have been in Mississippi, than had previously taken place in all fojjow the latter except they have infants at the breast, in 
the rest of the world. Whatever else may happen, a swarm | which case they centinind to live, for the purpose of nourishing 
of these musquitoes embark in the morning with the voyager.| them. And we often see many who endeavour to find nurses, 
When they pass among the willows or near the canes, as very or who themselves strangle their infants, so that they shall not 
often takes place, a new swarm fastens with fury on the boat, | jose the right of sacrificing themselves in the public place, 
and never quits it. It is necessary to keep the handkerchief according to the ordinary ceremonies, and as the law pre- 
in continual exercise, and this scarcely frightens them. They | scribes 
make a short circuit, and return immediately to the attack. ae 
The arms become weary much sooner than they do. When| And this— 
we land to take dinner, which is between ten o’clock and two The princesses of the blood never espouse any but men of 
or three, there is an entire army to be combatted. We make! obscure family, aad they have but one husband, but they have 
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the right of dismissing him whenever it pleases them, and of 
choosing another among those of the nation, provided he has 
not made any other alliance among them. If the husband has 
been guilty of infidelity, the princess may have his head cut off 
in an instant; but she is not herself subject to the same law, 
for she may have as many lovers as she pleases, without the 
husband having any power to complain. In the presence of 
his wife he acts with the most profound respect, never eats 
with her, and salutes her with howls, as is done by her ser- 
vants. The only satisfaction he has is, that he is freed from 
the necessity of labouring, and has entire authority over those 
who serve the princess. 


Their ceremonies previous to going to war are very 
curious :— 


When this nation sends out a detachment for war, the chief 
of the party erects two kinds of poles painted red from the top 
to the bottom, ornamented with red plumes, and arrows and 
tomahawks, also painted red. These poles are pointed to the 
side to which they are to carry the war. Those who wish to 
join the party, after having ornamented and daubed themselves 
with different colours, come to harangue the war chief. This 
harangue, which one makes after the other, and which lasts 
nearly half an hour, consists of a thousand protestations of ser- 
vice, by which they assure him that they ask nothing more 
than to die with him, that they are charmed to learn of so able 
a warrior the art of taking scalps, and that they fear neither 
the hunger nor fatigues to which they are going to be exposed. 
When a sufficient number of braves have presented themselves 
to the war chief, he causes to be made at his house a beverage 
which they call the War Medicine. This is an emetic, which 
they make from a root they boil in large kettles full of water. 
The warriors, sometimes to the number of three hundred, hav- 


on German literature, in which he has characterized the 
Countess Haun Haun as the first among the romance 
writers of that country. The author will not subscribe 
to this: he thinks “she does not write German; she 
does not write on Germany; nor does she write for 
Germany.” He considers, also, “the French critic 
would have done better to comment upon the “ Dorf- 
geschichte ” of AUERBACH, in which German feeling 
and German life are truthfully pourtrayed.” We agree, 
certainly, in ranking AUERBACH’s works as among the 
best in German fiction, butethey contain, nevertheless, 
but one view of German life, but one sphere, in the same 
manner as those of the Countess HAnN Haun repre- 
sent likewise but one part, but one sphere, of popular 
life. The upper classes of Germany are not to be excluded 
from forming a portion of the German nation ; the life 
and routine of the drawing-room, with the habits and 
follies that preside there, must be acknowledged as form- 
ing a part, at least, of the national character. The 
Countess Hann Haun knows well how to describe 
this to us; to make it truthful, and sometimes attractive. 
Those who have dwelt on similar scenes recognize what 
they knew before; those who stand far off perceive that, 
beneath the external hardness, the fire still glows as furi- 
ously as elsewhere. Why is it that the tales of Madame 
Haun Haun, in spite of such universal condemna- 
tion among the Germans, are so universally read? 
The secret may be found in the strong desire to 
escape from the contemplation of their political rela- 
|tions, and rest from the perpetual struggle with un- 
| favouring externals. Readers wish naturally to refresh 











ing seated themselves about the kettle, they serve each one | and divert themselves, and unfortunately there is nothing 
with two pots of it. The ceremony is to swallow them with a| but the literature of other countries to effect this end. 
single effort, and then to throw them up immediately by the | There is nothing in Germany in the style of Suz and 


mouth, with efforts so violent that they can be heard at a great 
distance. 


The following are the 


FUNERAL RITES OF THE NATCHEZ. 


_ When one of these Indians dies, his relatives come to mourn 
his death during an entire day, then they array him in his most 
beautiful dresses, they paint his face and his hair, and ornament 
him with plumes, after which they carry him to the grave pre- 
pared for him, placing by his side his arms, a kettle, and some 
provisions. For the space of a month, his relatives come at 
the dawn of day and at the beginning of the night, to weep for 
half an hour at his grave. Each one names his degree of re- 
lationship. If he were the father of a family, the wife cries, 
“* My dear husband, ah! how I regret you!’’ The children 
cry, ‘* My dear father !’’ The others, ‘‘My uncle! my cou- 
sin!” &c. The nearest relations continue this ceremony for 
three months ; they cut off their hair in sign of grief, they ab- 


stain from painting the body, and are never found at any as- | 


sembly for festivity. 


For the account of the perfidious massacre, we refer 
the reader to the volumes, which abound in novel and 
witeresting information. 





JOURNAL OF GERMAN LITERATURE. 


Ein Novellenbuch von Nordmaun. Zwei Theile. Wien, 
1846, 

A Story-Book from Nordmann. In Two Parts. Vienna, 
1846. 

Des Amtmanns Pflegling, Historische Novelle aus den 
Zeiten des ersten Siichsischen Kriegs. Von Gustav 
VON HEERINGEN. Leipzig, 1846. Meyer. 

The Justice's Wand; an Historical Novel, from the 
Period of the First Saxon War. By Gustav Von 
HEERINGEN, &c. 


Dumas, those strange, wild compositions, based upon 
life and history, that make the heart beat at every page, 
| where the interest and excitement seem brought to a 
| crisis in every chapter, so that it is indeed a constraint to 
wait for another part. German authors attempt nothing 
|of this kind, no such representation of long-existing 
| prejudices, painted with the pure light of truth, and 
shewing not only how evils are now, but how they may 
be, and how they have been. Neither do they imitate 
the spirit of any of our English writers, WALTER Scort, 
|nor Boz, nor indeed any other author, whose works are 
translated, and often disgracefully, but still read with 
enthusiastic eagerness, and that because the reader feels 
warm and excited, whatever side of his character may 
be opposed to the vibration. The German public has 
indeed an inborn necessity for enthusiasm; it would so 
willingly admire the poet, or the writer, so delightedly 
draw him forward, and sound his praises. In proof of 
this we need but remember the numberless young au- 
thors whom it greets with honour upon the smallest de- 
serts, and the generous enthusiasm with which the first 
efforts of a yourg author are generally hailed; but why 
is it that few, if any, maintain the admiration thus la- 
vished upon them? It has occurred, indeed, that the 
genius of some of Germany’s greatest writers has not 
been acknowledged until after their decease, as in the 
‘instance of JEAN Pau. During RicuTer’s life edu- 
| cation was not as universally expanded as at the present 
day. Jean Pau, however, wrote for the educated 
| classes, and even for them his works are more than an 
| amusement or a recreation. NORDMANN is of opinion 
| that ZIMMERMAN should have been sooner recognized 
than he was; his “‘ Munchhausen” was the means of 
‘first introducing him to popularity. His first works, 
' notwithstanding their spirit and great poetical beauty, 
are not adapted to a general reading public. Moreover, 








THE first of these two works is a collection of tales, pre- | who is it that now-a-days reads romances? The mass of 
ceded by an introduction addressed to Sarnt-RENE | the public who by means of them drive away their useless 
TAILLANDIEN, in Paris, and is, in fact, a treatise on, ime are by no means at the highest point of cul- 
German novels. TAILLANDIEN has written a critique tivation. The superior German authors write for 
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the learned and the philosophical. Persons of this kind, 
on the other hand, seldom read romances; or, if they 
read them, read only to criticise, and thus spend their 
learning and philosophy in the effort. Why did the 
novels and romances of MADAME VoN Paauzou find 
so many admirers? Both author and publisher were 
here pleased and satisfied with the result. Why were 
AUERBACH’s “Village Tales” received with so much 
pleasure? Simply because both were so thoroughly 
German. They furnished precisely that which the 
minds of readers desired and could sympathise with, 
and those who cannot furnish this had better not write 
at all, or rank themselves among the “courtiers to 
translation,” as the writer styles that class in his intro- 
duction. One point is particularly clear throughout 
these remarks, namely, that the author flatters himself 
he is a thoroughly national German, whatever those be 
on whom he passes his comments. We, for our part, 
must confess that of the numerous romances which 
come under our inspection, for ten interesting transla- 
tions from the Swedish, Danish, or French, we never 
meet with above one good German novel. It is a mis- 
fortune, and one which, we believe, is not to be ascribed 
to the public. 

The tales of NoRDMANN, of which we are now speak- 
ing, are precisely of that nature which can never become 
popular with the generality of readers, although the 
style of the fiction is smooth and polished, the materials 
well wrought, and the whole produced without any 
serious defect or striking characteristic. There is in 
them much that is true, poetical, and beautiful, so that 
they are really meritorious efforts; but the reader, at 
the slightest interruption, would lay down the book 
without an effort, and comfort himself, very quickly, if 
it chanced that he could not meet with it again. In his 
preface, the author remarks—“'The German must, be- 
fore all, write German; his poetry should be strong as 
the oak which defies the storm, aspiring and elevated as 
the pine stretching heavenward. We should have no 
hot-house plants; natural, and not artificial warmth 
must call forth its leaves and branches. Sunshine, rain 
and frost must be borne ; the rays of home must pierce 
through the thick leaves, and the snow of home 
must sometimes burden its branches.” ‘These efforts 
are praiseworthy, and may indeed be thoroughly 
German, but they are certainly neither entrancing 
nor exciting. MApAME Haun Hann, notwithstand- 
ing her French phrases, and what some have styled her 
questionable moral, will dispossess him very shortly of 
what interest he may have created. Each tale bears more 
or less of the tragic within it. That entitled “ Der In- 
serat,” is not, in its broader development. as impressive 
as that which gave rise to it. “Der Dangl-Baum,” is 
one among the best, and gives evidences of artistic treat- 
ment. ‘ Das Moderne Brauerspiel,” is again filled 
with invectives against MADAME Haun Haagy; it 
treats of the faithlessness of a wife, which is revenged by 
her husband. It is dramatically written. The best of 
these several essays is, undoubtedly, the last, “ Das 
Weib in seiner Liebe.” The writer says, “Faust is the 
only true book of love,” and “Gretchen is the perfect 
type of the loving woman.” Many good and true ob- 
servations on the work in question, and on GorTHE 
himself, here follow, which prove the respective and ap- 
prehensive bent of the writer’s mind. That some read- 
ers may be pleased, perhaps charmed, with what Norp- 
MANN here offers them, there can be little doubt; but we 
hardly expect to see these tales ranked among the popu- 
Jar productions of the day. 

The second work named above is from the pen of the 
well-known HEERINGEN, an author who has already 
earned for himself distinction as an historical novelist. 
The present essay goes far towards confirming his 
former popularity. The heroine is Luise Karscu, the 











poetess of nature, who lived in the time of FrEDERIC 
THE GREAT, and was by him noticed and admired. In 
her youth she tended cows, and spent her days in ex- 
treme poverty, while the first years of her life had been 
passed in cultivated circles, under the care of her great 
uncle, the court man. The author’s talent in represent- 
ing scenes from childhood, is here brought to good ac- 
count. Luise, as the self-willed, talented, wild, and 
mischievous child, with deep disgust against all so-called 
useful knitting, and delight in books and poetry, is 
painted with much truth and vigour. The transition to 
the uneducated society of her parents and family, 
among rough and unformed minds, the child’s silent 
endurance that can find no words to define its emo- 
tions, is a picture that must chain all readers. Her 
whole life, in its extreme simplicity, is the suffering 
life of many a heart that never fully makes itself under- 
stood; it is the history of a gifted mind, under depress- 
ing and unfavourable external relations. In this unob- 
trusive, almost passive, life of the poetess, we have some 
historical characters interwoven ; they come and go, 
appear and disappear, as the circumstances of the tale 
may demand ; they have a share in the mental develop- 
ment of Luise, without much affecting her outward 
fate; or Luise bears a part in the machinery which is 
at work around her, as an unconscious instrument, as 
an accident which history would as little care to men- 
tion as to obstruct. Thus, in her childhood, she sees 
Freperic the Great in the house of the family 
Korwitz. There, as Crown Prince, he mourns the 
loss of his friend Karr, who was innocently executed 
for his sake, and whose distressed mother was there 
mingling her sorrow with his. The Counts T1inzENn- 
poRF and ScHAFFGOTSELS appear as inimical spies; 
the missing papers are found by our heroine, who brings 
them into the hands of King Freperic; she is also 
witness to the flight of these two gentlemen, whom her 
friend CuristiAn had assisted to escape from the 
Fortress Kustrin. With this CuristT1aAn she had, in 
her childhood, performed a Latin comedy at the house 
of the Korwirz; later, they joined in the same em- 
ployment of guarding herds and flocks, and he pro- 
cured her books, for which her mind yearned above all 
things, and together the children read many a tale of 
witchcraft and mystery. 

This story may be regarded not only as a source of 
pleasure and interest ; it will also perform its part as a 
model to many authors and authoresses of the present 
day, as a work executed with truth of nature and artistic 
feeling. All threads that are touched upon in the be- 
ginning are duly spun out, and no point is given with- 
out purpose ; all tends to form the completeness of the 
whole. <A poem by the heroine is inserted, “ An mienen 
verstorbenen Oheim, dem unterweisser meiner Kindheit;” 
“To my deceased uncle, the instructor of my youth.” 
It certainly has merit, but is more remarkable for depth 
of feeling, than for elegance or power of versification. 








JOURNAL OF SOCIAL PROGRESS. 


HEALTH OF TOWNS—INSURANCE—FRIENDLY SOCIETIES— 
EDUCATION. 

Inquiry into some Points of the Sanatory State of Edin- 
burgh, &c. By James Stark, M.D, Edinburgh: 
R. Black and Co, 1847. pp. 45. 

An acceptable contribution to the subject now exciting 

such great and general interest, because the public has 

but just awakened to a perception of its importance to 
their happiness, nay, to their existence—the Health of 

Towns. 

Dr. Stark has carefully investigated the sanatory 
condition of Edinburgh, and the results are before us. 
The drainage appears to be good. ‘The sewerage 
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water is applied to agricultural purposes, and has proved 
to be a source of incalculable advantage to the lands 


on which it is employed, raising their value from a ren- | 
tal of 10s. to £20 an acre; and it is to effect the same | 


object, by means still more efficient, that the Metropo- 
litan Sewage Manure Company has been incorporated 
by the legislature, and recommended by a committee of 
the House of Commons, as an object of great national 
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After some other calculations, Dr. Srark exclaims— 


Here, then, is a wide field for the philanthropist. Here is 
| shewn, by unquestionable data, the necessity of active mea- 
| sures being early taken to arrest such a fearful waste of human 
| life, and all its attendant miseries—widows and helpless or- 
| phans thrown destitute on the charity of a cold and heartless 
| world. The difference in the ratio of mortality of the several 
| classes is equally evidenced by calculating their mean age at 


importance. Dr. STARK says, that very nearly one thou- | death. Thus, of the 


sand acres are thus irrigated, and the grass raised 
on the meadows is let annually at prices varying from | 
£25 to £50 per acre. | 

Edinburgh is well supplied with water; it is kept | 
very clean; and the sale of the manure more than pays 
all the expenses of cleansing the city. The revenue 
from this source is upwards of £10,000 per annum. 

From careful comparison, both with the general | 
average mortality of England and Wales, and also with | 
six of the principal towns, it appears that Edinburgh 
holds a high position for healthiness — especially in 
children, the mortality among them being considerably 
less than in any other part of the kingdom. From his 
review, the doctor deduces the general law, that other 
things being equal, the less the proportion of deaths 
among children under 15, and the greater the proportion 
of deaths above 60, the greater will be the healthiness of 
the situation. 

With a view to ascertain whether the mortality is the | 
same in all classes, Dr. STARK arranges it under four 
heads—1. Gentry and professional men; 2. Merchants, | 
master tradesmen, and clerks; 3. Artisans, domestic | 
servants, and soldiers; 4. Labourers, porters, and pau- | 
pers. ‘The results are extremely curious and valuable. 


The above table renders it at once apparent that the great- 
est proportional mortality in Edqinburgh occurs among the 
poorer classes, and that at every age the chances of life are 
greatly in favour of the first class. This table also strikingly | 
illustrates the truth of the axiom formerly alluded to, that the 
less the proportion of deaths among children under 15 years 
of age, and the greater the proportion of deaths above 60, the | 
greater is the healthiness of a locality or of a class. Thus of | 
children under 1 year, the highest class in Edinburgh loses 72 
only out of the 1000 deaths in that class. The merchant class, | 
at the rate of 127 out of the 1000 deaths. And the artisan | 
and labouring class, in the enormous proportion of 241 out of | 
1000 deaths at all ages; that is to say, that the merchant | 
class loses annually very nearly double the proportion of chil- | 
dren under 1 year which the gentry and professional class | 
lose, while the artizan and labouring class loses annually four 
times the proportion of children under 1 year lost by the first 
class, and double that lost by the merchant class. 

The same fact is exhibited at five years of age. At that age 
the first class loses annually in the proportion of 140 out of 
every 1000 deaths at all ages: the second class in the propor- | 
tion of 263 ; and the third class in the proportion of 427. | 

When the total deaths under 15 years are reckoned, it is | 
seen that the highest class loses in the proportion of 204 out 
of the 1000 deaths; the second class 326; and the lowest | 
class 483. 

Thus it is apparent, that while among the first class there 
dies less than half the proportion of children under 15 years, 
as compared with the deaths among the third class, these | 
deaths are more equally distributed over the fifteen years of 
life, and do not cluster round the first year of existence, as 
they do in the lowest class. 

This is just what we might expect. Of the lowest classes, 
the strong alone survive the first year or years of existence; 
all the delicate are cut off, so that, in consequence of this, and 
of there being fewer left alive, the proportional number of 
deaths diminishes as life advances. Of the highest class, 
again, 80 many more are reared—so many delicate children 
get over the first year of life—that more are spared to die at a 
more advanced period of existence. In fact, the table shews 
that many more of the third class die during the first year of 
life than of the first class dering the first fifteen years of 
existence. 


First class, the mean age ‘at death is 47.22 years. 
Second class, do. 36.53 ,, 
Third class, do. MO 
The period of life, however, at which the exact half of each 
of these classes is cut off is, 
First class, half die before the 514 year of life. 
Second class, do. 33 = 
Third class, do. 173 - 


Other tables yield the following startling results :— 


They exhibit the astounding fact, that as many die during 
the first year of life among the artisan and labouring class as 
during the first four years of life of the merchant class, or the 
first twenty years of the highest class; and that of the second 
class as many die during the first year of life as during the 
first four years of life in the highest class. They also shew 
that the lower the average duration of life in a class, the 
greater is the number of individual cases which attain extreme 
old age. Thus, of the first class, though 99 out of the 1,000 


| survive their 80th year, all have died by the time the 100th 


year is attained. Though only 59 of the second class survive 


| their 80th year, one of these survives the 100th year of ex- 


istence ; while in the third class, though only 26 live beyond 
their 80th year, 2 are still living above 100 years of age. 


Dr. Srark’s investigations confirm the fact, pre- 


| viously announced by statisticians, that marriage mate- 


rially lengthens the duration of life. 


In comparing the ages of the married and single, the ages of 
the single were computed from the age of 22 years; that of the 
married, from the age of 16 in the female, and 17 inthe male, 


| the lowest age at which any mairied person died. The caleu- 


lations give as the 
Mean age at death of the married, 57.54 years. 
Do. single, 42.18 years. 
showing a difference in favour of the married to the extent of 
about 15 years. 

The difference was still greater between the mean ages of the 
married and single males, being for the married males, 56.69 
years, and, for the single males, only 38.22 years. 

The difference between the mean ages of the married and 
single females was not so great, being, for the married females, 
58.20 years, and for the single females, 46.81 years, or a dif- 
ference of about 11 years only. As on the average of the 


| whole population, the mean duration of female life was found 


to be the greatest; so in married life, the mean age of the 
female exceeded that of the male by about one year. 


The remainder of the pamphlet is devoted to an in- 
quiry into the causes of the unhealthiness of the poorer 
classes in Edinburgh, but as this has more of local than 
of general interest, we need not do more than recom- 
mend it to the perusal of the inhabitants of the Modern 
Athens, who are indebted to Dr. Stark for the labour 
he has bestowed upon a subject which to them is of 
vital moment. 
—f—— 


SoclETY FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF MEN EMPLOYED IN 
MANUFACTORIES.—A meeting was held last evening at the 
Music Hall, Store-street, to announce the objects of the society 
to the public. The chair was taken by the Right Honourable 
the Earl of Radnor, who explained the origin of the association, 
which had its germ in one formed on a small scale, called the 
‘“‘ Religious Tract Society of Operatives in the employment of 
Messrs. Maudsley and Field, in the Westminster-road,’’ the 
good effects of which he had had an opportunity of witnessing. 
The object was to form libraries in every manufactory, to be 
under the management of the men employed, whose moral and 
social condition they were eminently calculated to improve. The 





present was the central society, andit was expected that a num- 
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ber of auxiliary ones would be formed throughout the metropolis. 
The Rev. Mr. Austin, the secretary, then read the report of the 
committee, which reiterated the fact of the origin of the society, 
as stated by the chairman, and was mainly an exposition of its 
general benefits, detailing instances of its efficacy in individual 
cases, as far as it had already proceeded. 








JOURNAL OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


An interesting geological discovery was lately made in a stone 
quarry near Macon. The workmen, at a depth of about thirteen 
feet, found the fossil skeleton of an elepbant, but, unfortu- 
nately, destroyed the greater part of it. Some portions, how- 
ever, in a good condition, were sent to the Cabinet of Mineralogy 
of Macon.— Galignani. 





ART. 


BRONZE STATUE OF LonD AUCKLAND.—The casting of aj} 


large portion of this work took place on Saturday, at the studio 
of Mr. Weekes, the artist in Pimlico, in the presence of a select 
party. The casting was a perfectly successful one. The statue 
is the result of a subscription for a memorial of bis lordship on 
his retirement from the governorship of India, and is designed 
for erection on the esplanade at Calcutta. 

Mr. EAsTLAKe’s RESIGNATION.—A paragraph has ap- 
peared in several of the public prints, stating that Mr. Eastlake 
has resigned the situation of Keeper of the National Gallery. 
We are assured that the report is altogether unfounded. Mr. 
Eastlake not only has not resigned, but has not the intention of 
resigning. The Treasury, we understand, has, in consequence of 
the statement, been besieged with applications for the situation.— 
Observer. 

Drawincs By EnGiisH Artists.—Messrs. Christie and 
Manson sold a day or two agoa miscellaneous collection of modern 
English drawings, chiefly in water-colours, containing a few good 
specimens—one, perhaps, in ten, in a collection of 147. Some of 
the prices may be found instructive. Cattermole, ‘‘ Quiddenham 
Castle, Norfolk,” 2/. 4s.; W. Hunt, ‘‘ Man with a Milk-pail,”’ 
31. 8s.; Prout, ‘‘ Well at Nuremburg,” 3/. 11s.; D. Cox, Coast 
Scene, with figures,’’ 3/. 6s.; Harlowe, Pencil Study for his well- 
known Head of Northcote,’’ 31. 5s. ; Clarkson Stanfield, ‘‘ View 
of Stonehenge,’’ 4/.; Sir D. Wilkie, ‘‘ Interior of Church, with 
figures, old woman reading,”’ 6/. 7s. 6d. ; ditto, ‘‘ Study for the 
First Ear-ring,”’ a capital sketch, 5/. 5s. ; ditto, * Study for the 
Columbus,” 41. 10s.; J. D. Harding, ‘‘ Old Houses, with 
figures,’’ 31, 12s.; J. Nash, ‘‘ Windsor Castle from the River,”’ 
4l. 6s.; ditto, ‘‘ Facade of Burleigh,” 41. 6s.; ditto, ‘* Court- 
yard of Burleigh,’’ 31. 8s. 

NATIONAL GALLERY.—In the House of Commons, on Tues- 
day, Mr. Hume, in moving for returns respecting the National 
Gallery, said he understood the pictures had been much injured, 
and he wished to know whether the trustees had given any di- 
rections on the subject, or whether any report had been made. 
The subject had excited great interest in the public mind, more 
than he could anticipate.—Sir R. PEEL said there was no other 
object on the part of the trustees than to give the fullest in- 
formation. He perceived there was a meeting of the trustees, 
calling upon the gentlemen in whose immediate charge the pic- 
tures were placed to make a full report. He trusted the house, 
in consequence of the very high character of that gentleman, and 
his great eminence as an artist, would suspend their judgment 


till they received full information on the subject, which they | 


might depend upon having.—The CHANCELLOR of the EXcHE- 
i said he fully concurred in what the right hon. baronet had 
said. 





THE RIVAL ITALIAN OPERAS. 
Tue town has been amused during the week by the rivalries 


of the two operas, a brief account of which must have a place | 


in this musical record. On Friday last appeared a sort of 
programme of the season at Her Majesty’s Theatre as pre- 
pared by the indefatigable Mr. Lumiey under very adverse 
circumstances. The bill of fare is certainly exceedingly tempt- 
ing. Foremost in attraction was the name of ‘‘ the Swedish 
nightingale,’’ Jenny Lrnp, in herself a host, and almost suf- 
ficient of herself to place Mr. Lumuey’s establishment beyond 
fear of rivalry. But she was strongly supported by Madame 
CasTeLLaNn, Madame Monrenecro (a first appearance here), 
and five other ladies who have acquired considerable fame on 
the continent. The list of gentlemen is scarcely less promis- 


ing. Lasiacne—who has no equal, and for whom there is 
no substitute; SraupiGL, master of expression; CoLerrt, 
well known to all frequenters of the Italian Opera at Paris. 
Then we are to have FRAscutn1, the great tenor of Italy ; 
Garponl, of the Paris Opera; Corextt, the celebrated basso 
cantante, and some five or six other novelties. 

But these are only a portion of the brilliant promises which 
competition has produced. MryYERBEER is coming over pur- 
posely to bring out the Camp de Silesie, and another of his 
chef d’euvres. MENDELSSOHN is to visit us for the produc- 
tion of an opera expressly composed for this theatre, the 
| libretto founded on The Tempest of SHaxesPearReE, and 
| written by M. Scripe; a delightful subject for a composer, 
and to which he will doubtless do ample justice. Imagine 
| the island full of sweet airs and unearthly music! What a 
| field for genius to disport itself withal ! Then Verp1 has com- 
posed an opera purposely for Mr. Lumtey, the plot founded 
on The Robbers of Scu1tteR; and Rossrn1’s new opera of 
Robert Bruce has been likewise secured by the indefati- 
gable and enterprising manager. CAsTELLAN and MonrteE- 
NEGRO open the season in February. Jenny Lryp’s en- 
gagement is stated 'to commence in March, and to extend to 
the close of the season. BALre conducts the music, with an 
orchestra that on paper appears to be unusually powerful. 
The chorus comprises 80 voices. Nor has the ballet been 
neglected. Carztotra Grist, Lucite GRraun, and 
Cerro, are foremost on the list; and many new ballets are 
promised, one of which is to be composed by Henrr HEINE, 
the German poet, founded on an old German legend; and 
another entitled ‘‘ Egeria,’’ is designed by ‘‘ a noble and dis- 
tinguished poetess.”” (Qy ? Lady E. 8. WortLEy ?) 

So far all is plain sailing with Mr. Lumiey. The British 
public never were so excited by hopes of pleasure to come 
as in this programme. But scarcely had it been published 
when the prospect was marred by an announcement in the 
Morning Chronicle that Mr. Lumiey was labouring under a 
great mistake; that his trump-card, Jenny Lino, was taken 
by another hand ; in short that he had been anticipated by Mr. 
Bunn, who had secured her for Drury Lane. This was ac- 
companied by copies of a curious correspondence between Mr. 
Bunn and the famous cantatrice, from which the following 
would seem to be the position of affairs. 
| True itis that Mr. Bunn had first engaged Jenny Linp, 
| who, by a contract signed in January 1845, in the presence of 
| the Earl of WesTMORELAND, our ambassador at Berlin, had 
| agreed to an engagement at Drury Lane to sing in English. 
|It appears, however, that after some attempts, she found 
|it impossible to master the difficulties of our language 

sufficiently to commit it to memory, and so she in- 
formed Mr. Bunn, and begged to be released from 
|her engagement. It is not stated what was the pre- 
cise result of this notification; but from her non-appearance 
{last year, it may be presumed that Mr. Bunn did not then 
wish her to sing in her own language, or in Italian. Upon 
this, she seems to have considered herself at liberty to enter 
into another engagement, and she made the contract with Mr. 
LuMtey, under which she is announced in his programme. 
' Poor JENNY thus stands between two fires. Mr. Bunn insists 





|on the performance of his contract, consenting that she shall 
sing in German or Italian, and Mr, Lumvey of course requires 
| her to abide by her engagement to him. What she will do 
| in this dilemma,—which of her contracts she will keep, and 
| which break—remains to be seen ; but the Chronicle confidently 
asserts, that she will adhere to her first promise, and yield to 
| Mr. Buny’s claims, which is confirmed by the following trans- 
|lation of a letter addressed by JENNY to Mr. Bunn, on the 
| 18th of October last :— 


‘¢ How shall I reply for so much kindness? You will tax me 
| with ingratitude, but I hope that your opinion of my good faith 
| will not be affected. I have written to Mr. Bunn to request him, 
| as a favonr, to return my signature, and to free me from a pro- 
| mise which it is impossible for meto keep. I admit that I was 

wrong to allow myself to be persuaded that the English language 
would be easy enough for me to appearon the stage. I am now 
| convinced of the impossibility of such an attempt, and I hope that 
Mr. Bunn is gentleman enough not to seek to profit by the cir- 
| cumstances which led to that fatal signature—my position in re- 
| spect to M. Meyerbeer, whose opera (the Camp of Silesia) was 
the principal condition. Truly, I was teased, surprised, and I 
signed, not knowing how and what, between the acts of the 
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opera, enter the influence of my part. Finally, if I have made a | many new songs. Their success proves the power of natural 





blunder (bévue), I cannot be the victim of a counsel as destruc- | music, and the real preference which people, when they can do 
tive as it was inconsiderate. Never shall I be enabled to sing! so without fear of being thought unfashionable, give to melody, 
in English ; my habits (dispositions) are opposed to it; but if| as an expression of feeling, over the affectations which in our 
ever 1 had sufficient confidence to believe myself capable of being | drawing-rooms are substituted for music. 


able to sing at the Italian Opera, at the Queen’s Theatre, you 
way believe in my word of honour, that the affair of Drury-lane 
would prevent me from doing so. I must deplore the enthusiasm 
which caused me to sign the promise to appear there, for it de- | 
prives me for ever from the happiness of seeing your fine country, | 
and to seek for the suffrages of a great people. May I then re- | 








ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 


LINES TO LUCIUS: 1847. 


quest you to exercise your influence with Mr. Bunn to relieve 
me from a burthen which weighs on my mind and saddens me? 
I repeat to you that I do not calculate on signing any other en- 
gagement in England. 

‘« T have the honour to be, with the most perfect consideration, 
your very humble servant, ‘* JENNY LIND.”’ 

The result probably will be, that Mr. Lumiey will buy off 
Mr. Buwnn’s contract, and so it ought to be. 

We shall now look anxiously for the programme of the New 
Italian opera. We have no fear of the rival establishments either 
ruining or materially injuring one another. They will extend 
the taste for music, create audiences, and in the end both will 
succeed. There is ample room for two Italian Operas in a city 
so large and so wealthy as London, and, fashion in their favour, 
will supply what may be wanting in real love of music. 





THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC 
AMUSEMENTS. 


PrINCESS’S THEATRE.—The attractions of Miss BASSANO, 
in Anne Boleyn, have sufficed to fill this theatre without the in- 
troduction of any novelty. 

The HAYMARKET THEATRE has reproduced London As- 


BY JAMES NISBET, ESQ. 
Author of ‘‘ The French in Rheinstadt,’’ &c. 


So joyless at the opening year, 

So lost in thought mid festal cheer ! 

I see thee pass the wine-cup by, 

| The light jest moves thee but to sigh ; 
Thy visage, dark with inward strife, 
Seems ever asking, ‘‘ WHAT 1s LIFE?” 


What is the Past? A weary land, 
Trodden in vain! A mournful strand, 
Covered with wrecks that never breeze 
Shall lift again to stem the seas : 

The wrecks of hope, with tears bedewed, 
And love that cannot be renewed ; 


What is the Future? Starless night, 
Without one gleam of guiding light ; 
When Darkness, over hill and moor, 
Seemeth to stand thy steps before, 
Massive and fixed as is a wall— 

Is it not thus to thee, to all, 

Who, wildly daring, seek to know 

The colour of their days below? 


Now weep thou for the Past no more! 
The loved ones, from th’ eternal shore, 





surance, with a powerful cast. 

The Lyceum continues to attract by The Battle of Life, which | 
maintains its place upon the stage, and is certainly much better 
as a play than as a book. 

Mrs. BuTLer’s RETURN TO THE STAGE.—Manchester is | 
to be honoured by being the town in which Mrs. Butler (late | 
Fanny Kemble) will make her re-appearance on the stage, Mr. | 
Knowles, the proprietor of our Theatre Royal, having concluded 
an arrangement with her. The terms offered and accepted are 
exceedingly liberal. The first character in which Mrs. Butler 
will appear will be her original one of Julia, in the Hunchback. 
The time of her appearance is not definitely fixed, but it will be 
within two or three weeks from the present, or perhaps earlier ; | 
and when the time is determined, a programme of the charac- | 
ters she will take in succession will be published. In the note | 
concluding the engagement, Mrs. Butler expresses the pleasure- 
able remembrance entertained of Manchester by her father, 
Mr. C. Kemble. She says—‘‘ It will give me great pleasure to 
appear in Manchester, where my father tells me he has met with | 
such unvarying kindness and generosity. I sincerely trust | 
that the liberality with which you have treated me may return | 
you an ample recompense.’’— Manchester Courier. 

CoLossEuM.—As the season advances, this unique exhibition 
will form one of the most attractive of the sights of London. | 
It is, indeed, beyond all comparison, foremost in magnifi- 
cence, and remarkable equally for good taste. All here is 
genuine ;—the production of wealth lavished without stiat ia the 
employment of the best artists. The sculpture gallery is the 
finest of its kind in Europe; the panorama of London is a miracle 
of art; the stalactite cavern, a wonderful imitation of one of 
Nature’s most wonderful works. The organ is admirably played, 
and the best music is selected ; so that every sense is pleased at 
once. No stranger should come to London without visiting the 
Colosseum. 

THE WALHALLA.—Madame WHARTON has introduced many 
new groups since last we reported of her. Among these are 
*‘The Bouquet des Dames,’’ worthy of the skillof Soyer; ‘‘ The 
Queen of the Vintage,’’ full of beauty in the composition ; | 
Frost’s ‘Bath of Diana,’’ very perfectly personified; ‘ The | 
Fairy Revel,’ a charming tableau; Sir W. Ross’s “ The | 
Angel discoursing with Adam,’’ remarkable for expressive atti- 
tude; Frost’s ‘‘ Una alarmed by the Fawns and Satyrs ;"’ and | 
FRAINKLIN’S statue of ‘‘Innocence.”’ It is impossible not to | 
be greatly pleased with this tasteful exhibition. | 

SADLER’s WELLS.—The play of King and No King continues 
to attract crowded houses, as well it deserves todo. The noble 
efforts of Mr. PHEwps to maintain the legitimate drama are re- 
ceiving the encouragement due to the courage with which the | 
attempt is made, and the ability with which it is executed. | 

ETHIOPIAN SERENADERS.—These minstrels continue to | 
draw such crowded houses, that unless the visitor is early at the | 
door he has no chance of finding a seat. They have introduced 











The few fair lights of vanished years, 
Shall they return for all thy tears ; 
The rash desires thou may’st recall, 
Again to rack thee with their thrali ; 
The vain regrets—but let them rest— 
Already they have seared thy breast ! 


Nor brood thou thus o’er what shall be! 
The flood of time—enough for thee— 

If smooth it flow, if high it foam, 

Still wafts thee to thy lasting home ; 
And why, good Lucius, dwell in dreams, 
Now, when each day more darkly teems 
With mortal fate—on every gale 

The sigh of Want and Sorrow’s wail? 


Thine is the PRESENT—this the hour ! 
From learned ease, from luxury’s bower, 
Rouse thee to action while ’tis day : 

Let heaven-born pity guide thy way 
Through Life’s dim walks—the woe spreads wide, 
Aud Misery weeps on every side | 
Go—for ’tis given thee from on high 

To still that wail, those tears to dry ; 
Go—from the selfishness of dust 

Thy soul upraised in heavenly trust ; 
Labour in love—thy heart shall melt, 

As with a sunshine long unfelt ; 

The memories of the stormy Past 

O’er thee no more their clouds shall cast, 
And, solaced in the Present, thou 

May’st forward look with calmer brow. 





JOURNAL OF SCIENCE, INVENTIONS, 
AND IMPROVEMENTS. 





THE PANODION.—An instrument for the production of musi- 
cal sounds under curious and unexpected circumstances was 
exhibited at the Cosmorama Rooms on Saturday afternoon. 
Within a chest, similar to that of a seraphine, are arranged 
square pieces of wood and metal, the vibration of which, elicited 
by the friction of a roller put in action by a pedal, produces sus- 
tained tones of rich sonorous quality, something ‘analogous to 
those of the violoncello. The details of the internal apparatus 
were not disclosed to us; but it may be presumed that the 
cubes of wood and metal are of different sizes, in proportion to 
the depth or tenuity of the vibratory emissions. The instru- 


| ment is played upon by a clavier, constructed like that of a 


piano-forte. A mechanical knack is, however, necessary to be 
accomplished before the sounds can be properly obta‘ued, and an 
inexperienced person placing his finger on the keys soon finds 
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that pressure of a peculiar kind is wanting, otherwise the tone 
becomes relatively inaccurate, of uncertain issue, or of feeble and 
imperfect body. Sounds produced by this means have been 
described by philosophers more than a century ago; but this is 
the first time, we apprehend, that any successful attempt has been 
made to place them under available governance. The instru- 
ment now exhibited—the workmanship of Messrs. Fiche and 
Smally—is, nevertheless, far from appearing in a complete state 
—suggesting doubts whether it might not have been more 
prudent to have deferred for a while the invitations to examine it. 

Tue Patent MILE INDEx.—A simple and ingenious con- 
trivance for measuring and indicating the distance travelled by 
wheel carriages has been invented by Mr. H. Von Uster, of the 
College for Civil Engineers, Putney, who has secured his dis- 
covery by a patent. The invention is equally applicable to pri- 
vate carriages as to cabs and other public vehicles, one of its ad- 
vantages being that there is nothing unsightly in the apparatus, 
which, indeed, can scarcely be seen at all when the carriage is in 
motion. A plano-spiral rotator is concealed within the hoop of 
the nave of one of the hind wheels, and gives action to a shaft or 
small rod of iron which is carried horizontally nearly as far as 
the opposite wheel. At this point a universal joint connects the 
horizontal with a vertical rod, which latter continues the action 
into the body of the carriage under the seat. Here two or three 
wheels give motion to a suitable shaft or chain, which is con- 
cealed between the panels of one side of the carriage, and termi- 
nates near the roof in a dial plate provided with two faces, one 
inside for the use of the passenger, and the other outside, in 





which the driver and his fare can together note the position of | 


the hands before the latter steps into the cab. Both dials have 
exactly the face of a clock, being furnished with an hour anda 
minute hand, and hours, half-hours, and minutes are indicated 
on the dial precisely as in the ordinary time-piece. As the hands 
perform the circuit of the dial the divisions of hours, half-hours, 
and minutes correspond exactly with the miles, half-miles, and 
fractions of a mile actually traversed by the vehicle. Thus if the 
dials indicate 20 minutes past 12 when the passenger enters the 
cab, he will know that he has travelled exactly a mile when the 
dial within points to 20 minutes past one; a mile and a half 
when it points to 10 minutes to 2; two miles when it arrives at 
20 minutes past 2; two miles and a half at 10 minutes to 3; 
three miles at 20 minutes past 3; and so on. A small circle 


within the dial face, with a pointer answering to the second- | 


hands of a watch, enables the owner of the carriage to satisfy 
himself as to the total number of miles which the vebicle has tra- 


velled in any given period. The passenger is thus supplied with | 


a perfect check against overcharge, while the proprietor has the 
means of knowing the amount of mileage actually performed. 
The convenience and simplicity of adopting, as the index of dis- 
tance, a method of calculation so familiar as the face of a clock 
supplies, need hardly be pointed out. 








JOURNAL OF MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


18, Upper Gloucester-place, London, Jan. 20, 1847. 
S1r,—The power of knowledge was, perhaps, never exhibited 


in a more striking and beautiful manner, than in those experi- | 


ments of operations performed under the effects of ether. At first, 
we doubt; then wonder, and are full of admiration, at what in a 
few weeks falls into the ordinary course of events, and to be 
found only in the ‘ dull catalogue of common things ;’’ but poor 
KEATS would not have added, in this instance, that ‘‘ philoso- 
phy would clip an angel’s wings,”’ for the angel of mercy stands 
forth in a brighter light ; and even the poet might now witness 
an operation, and find subject for the ideal, without pain to his 
sensitive and sympathising nature, to see one poor sufferer after 
another, by the easy and simple inhalation of a little gas, ina 
few seconds relieved from the sense of pain ; all bodily and eerthly 
sensibility fading away like a dissolving view, and opening again 
into some vivid dream of exaltation; and the imagination of a 
heaven of infinite joy from which they awake, discomfited for a 
moment at being once more brought back into the common 
world. But the operation has been performed, whilst they were 
travelling far away in the bright regions of a happier world. 
But this would appear like a fanciful description ; yet it is not so. 
It is the simple fact of the case, as exhibited in a great number 
of instances. When the period of the operation became the few 
happiest moments of the poor sufferer’s existence—what a change 
is this in the order of events, and so simple, too, the application; 
and then follows the question why was it not discovered before ? 
But there are a thousand other things not yet dreamt of in our 
philosophy. Yet before our eyes, every day of our existence, 
and we tread upon them, and do not see them ; but, in the course 
of time, and the progress of events, they will be seen; but we 
have no faculty to see and appreciate any cause to a new result, 
until we are led to the spot, and suggestion from some other mat- 
ter already points our attention to question and observe the fact ; 


few are aware of the limited range of our faculties in this respect, 
or they would be more open to conviction—more humble, and re- 
strain that spirit of pride and dogmatism, which obscures the little 
light and power we have, and shews the darker shades and empty 
hollows of our nature; but with this new and glorious discovery 
there is hardly room for scepticism, and we have little to com- 
plain of in this respect. And yet are there always a few who 
pride themselves on being authorities, and cannot endure mat- 
ters to brush past, or heading them in this way ; and, therefore, 
will they always be found holding back, suggesting difficulties, 
and doubts and dangers most alarming ; it is not a wise caution, 
but pride, that moves such men. ‘‘ What,’ say they, ‘‘ if you 
should injure the lungs, and bring on consumption, or affect the 
heart, or over-excite the brain, or produce, perhaps, permanent 
paralysis !’’ And so they run on, exhibiting a kind of abnor- 
|mal phenomenon of croaking and carping at every progressive 
advance ; and all because nature and the children of nature will 
present to us every now and then a great new truth, whilst they 
are sitting in their arm-chairs of state, and have never been 
|consulted—we can but smile at such exhibitions by vain 
| men, and welcome their improving condition, whenever they shall 
come round. But I ought really to apologise for sending you so 
long a letter, but my heart is full of the happy and glorious 
| results of this great discovery, which is going on so well, and 
| doing such good service ; but there is much more to be done 
with it yet, which I will not however indulge myself in predict- 
|ing; but does it not recall to us the heightening of the imagina- 
tion by the burning of incense, the fumes used by the magician, 
the effects of close rooms, and the more sultry and vaporous 
atmosphere of hot climates, and many other similar causes of 
|exhalation or depression? And again, the effects of opium, 
| wine, tobacco, &c. exalting the imagination in various ways, by 
| exciting different sentiments and passions, whilst at the same 
| time enervating or paralysing the muscular and other bodily 
faculties and functions. And laughing gas again, which excites 
the muscular organs, which form the lateral positions of the cere- 
| bellum, causing involuntary or spasmodic actions and laughter, 
which is but one mode by which nature getsrid of irregular and 
| undue excitement of particular mental organs, by exhausting it 
through other channels ; but of this I will speak more parti- 
cularly when I send you (which I will do very shortly), an ac- 
| count of some most remarkable ‘phenomena which bave occurred 
in Sweden. But lastly, let me refer to the effects of the car- 
bonic acid gas, which being heavier than the atmosphere, rests 
| about ten feet in depth at the bottom of the Grotto del Cane, 
| near Naples; a dog is put into the grotto, and almost imme- 
| diately begins to stagger and becomes insensible ; it is then laid 
upon the grass outside, and in a minute or two comes to, gets 
up, staggers a little, then shakes itself, and comes jumping up 
tolick your hand, keeping as far as he can, however, from the 
mysterious cave; but which is important to observe, it does not 
appear to injure the dog, for the same one is used often many 
times a day for many years; in the whole of these experiments, 
how much of the effect is to be attributed to the action of the 
particular gas, and how much to the absence of oxygen, has not 
been fully determined; or what the effects of breathing the 
same air, common air over and over again from a bladder, would 
be, the subject opens to us a wide field for inquiry, suy- 
| gestion, and application. I am very anxious that it should be 
| tried, to alleviate certain conditions of pain and disease, without 
reference to operating ; and who shall say that gentle breathings 
of ether gas may not cure consumptions, or that this laughing gas 
may not be a useful excitement to the system in some cases, 
| and relieve certain paralytic affections, arising from undue ex- 
| citement of the muscular organs in the cerebellum? But I will 
not dwell longer on this interesting subject at present. 

Inclosed I send you an account of an operation performed 
upon a dog under the influence of ether; this is a step further 
than we have yet gone with mesmerism. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
Henry G. ATKINSON. 
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THE New ANTIDOTE TO PHYSICAL SUFFERING.—The 
Edinburgh Witness of Wednesday week gives the folluwing re- 
markable instance of the successful application of ether in 
destroying the sense of pain:—‘‘ Another experiment with the 
inhalation of ether was made in the Royal Infirmary yesterday, 
by Professor Miller, and proved eminently successful. The 
patient was a middle-aged Irishman—a ‘ navvy ’—who had sus- 
tained compound fracture of the leg nine werks before. The 
fracture had not united, in consequence of the presence of a dead 
piece of bone, and it became necessary to remove this by a 
painful operation. The patient was seated on atable, and the 
inhalation was applied by means of a very beautiful yet simple 
apparatus, made by Squire, of London, and which, we under- 
stand, had been sent to Professor Miller by Mr. Liston—a very 
suitable gift, under present circumstances, from that «minent 
surgeon to his old pupil. At first little effect was pruviuceu, but 
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after some minutes the patient fell backwards, as if in a swoon. 
The operator was about to proceed ; but the man immediately 
objected, saying that ‘ he was not asleep,’ and that he trusted that 
nothing would be done until he was asleep. For full 20 minutes 
more the inhalation went on; the man confused and talkative, 
but wide awake, and occasionally expressing very emphatically 
his conviction that ‘it would not do.’ At length, however, 
while in this wakeful state, the operation was begun. Incisions 
were made on the shin, and flaps were dissected off so as to 
expose the bone beneath. A portion of this was sawo and 
clipped through, and then the dead bone was removed. Only 
during the clipping of the bone with strong straining pliers did 
any sign of feeling escape from the patient, who was busy inhaling 
all the while, and now and then protesting that ‘ it wouldn’t do.’ 
The operation occupied about 10 minutes, and, from the highly sen- 
sitive nature of the parts implicated, must have been attended 
with excruciating suffering under ordinary circumstances. After 
it was over the professor said to the patient,‘ I suppose yon 
won’t let me operate to-day.’ ‘Certainly not,’ said the patient ; 
‘it won’t do; I must be asleep. The thing hasn’t succeeded 
with me, and I am sure it can’t succeed with any one else, for I 
did everything I could to get asleep for my own sake, and I[’d 
do anything to please you.’ ‘You won’t even let me makea 
cut into the leg?’ ‘No; I must be asleep; we can try it 
another time.’ This plain proof of his utter unconsciousness of 
the operation having been performed was acknowledged by the 
spectators in a hearty round of applause. The patient then sat 
up, and seeing the wound, burst into an immoderate fit of 
laughter, saying, ‘ No doubt there’s blood, or something very 
like it; but I havn’t felt a single thing done to my leg. That 
bates the globe ;’ and, on being asked decidedly as to his having 
‘felt anything,’ he repeatedly answered, ‘ Not a ha’porth.’ He 
got into amazing spirits, and refused to leave the table until he 
had told ‘all about the toldrums of the business.’ And then, 
with the manner of a tipsy man, and very happy, he kept sur- 
geons and students ina roar of laughter for some minutes with 
a narrative of his condition during the inhalation, which, Irish- 
like, seemed to have been a strange medley of imaginary 
fights and ‘killings’ going on around him, but wholly irrespee- 
tive of his own leg and the operation. On being carried out, he 
declared triumphantly, ‘ This is the very best thing that has ever 
happened in the three kingdoms.’ The professor stated 
that he considered this case quite conclusive as to the power 
of ether, because there was no more painful operation in 
all surgery, and becaase the patient, having been avowedly a 
hard and habitual drinker of spirits, was one of those persons 
who are least susceptible of the ether’s influence. The whole 
proceedings seemed to give the greatest satisfaction to the medi- 
cal and surgical officers of the institution, and to a large assem- 
blage of interested spectators. Perhaps the most remarkable 
thing in such a strange tale is, the circumstance of the man being 
so wide awake and talkative while all the while quite insensible 
to the cutting of his limb.” 


PAINLESS SURGICAL OPERATIONS.—The importance of the 
new discovery by means of which patients about to undergo 
surgical operations are thrown for a time into a state of insea- 
sibility is becoming daily more and more acknowledged. The 
principal surgeons of all the London hospitals have already 
given in their adhesion to the opinion that, properly regulated, 
the inhalation of the vapour of ether is perfectly harmless, and 
scarcely a day passes without operations being performed on 
persons under its influence. A very important and highly suc- 
cessful instance of its application occurred lately at the 
Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital, where Mr. Charles Guthrie, 
one of the surgeons of the institution, performed the operation 
of lithotomy on a young man with the most complete success. 
The patient was a man of rather spare figure, and aged about 
25. At three years of age he had suffered from a stoppage of 
the urinary passage, but by the application of the ordinary in- 
strument he was relieved, and until “about three years ago he 
had been free from the disease, Three years since he was again 
attacked, but wanting the courage to undergo an operation, he 
bore his infirmities for some time, and was at length tempora- 
rily relieved. During the past six months, however, he has 
been suffering the most excruciating torture, and the presence 
of acalculas in the bladder having been ascertained beyond 
all doubt, he was advised to submit to an operation while under 
the infiuence of ethericvapour. Mr. Guthrie, having obtained 
his consent, a certain day was appointed, and shortly before two 
o’clock the patient was brought into the theatre of the institu- 





tion, where a large assemblage, including several personages of 
distinction and eminent medical men, had previously arrived by 
invitation. mongst those present we observed Prince Jerome | 
; 
j 


Bonaparte, Lord Dalmeney, &c. The patient having been 
I d on the operating table, the apparatus by which the vapour | 





is inhaled was applied to his mouth. For some moments it had 
no pe effect ; in about two minutes a want of conscious- | 
ness became perceptible to the observer, and in less than four | 


minutes the patient was in a perfect state of insensibility. The 
operation was now commenced by Mr. Guthrie, and in about 
three minutes a rough stone, considerably larger than a hazel 
nut, was extracted from the bladder. Another minute, and the 
operation was completed, the patient not having betrayed the 
slightest symptom of pain from its commencement to its close. 
On being removed from the table, the poor fellow remained in a 
state of unconsciousness for a few moments, but after the lapse 
of about four minutes, during which interval he had been placed 
in bed, he regained his senses perfectly. On being questioned by 
Mr. Guthrie as to whether he was conscious of what had taken 
place during the preceding few minutes, he replied, that he was 
cognizant of nothing save having enjoyed a pleasant dream, in 
which he had fancied himself at his native village, in Norfolk. 
His pulse, it should be stated, remained perfectly calm, and, so 
far as could be ascertained, he had suffered no inconvenience 
from inhaling the ether. It is needless to say the result was ex- 
tremely gratifying to all assembled, and to none more so than 
the operator himself, 
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614. ANNUITANTS and LeGaTess, or their representatives, under the 
will of the Rey. Taomas Don, late of Edgbaston, near Birming- 
ham (died August 1830), 

615. Herrs of J. BepINGFIELD, Esq. late of Green-street, Grosvenor- 
square, and a member of the Royal Institution, Albemarle-street, 
deceased. Something to advantage. 

616. Next or Kin of Joun Baker, late of Margaretting, Essex, Esq. 
(died July 1836). 

617. =~ AT Law of Jonn Bonn, of Oak, Somerset, yeoman (died 

uly 7, 1835.) 

618. Next or Kin of Sussnnau CoLEeTT, late of Luton, Beds, widow 
(died Aug. 15, 1820), 

619. Cousins, or children of the cousins, of Grorcr CLUBLEY, late of 
Scarborough, Yorkshire, gent. (died April 13, 1835). 

620. Next or Kin of James Day, of Rochester, Kent (died Jan, 26, 
1*44), 

621. Next or Kin of Epwarp Hetenway, late of Great Berwick, 
Salop, and formerly of Kildare, Ireland, farmer (died May 28, 
1826). 

622. Next or Kin of Ricnarp Hucues Roserts, late of Cam- 
bridge-road, Hackney, Middlesex, carver and gilder (died July 28, 
1842), 

623. Tuomas Gipson, ALEXANDER GiBson, HeLen Gipson, and 
CurisTIAN Gisson, children of deceased Tuomas GIBSON, 
some time farmer, Polmood, Peebleshire. Something to ad- 
vantage. 

624. Herr-at-Law or Next or Kin of Joun Ropinson HARRISON, 
late of Highbury, Middlesex, esq. 

625. Jonn WiLviams, of London, working goldsmith, Sopnia LANE, 
daughter of — Lane, the sister of John Wilson, and CATHERINE 
Howarp, the daughter of the late John Simmons, nephew of the 
first wife of the testatrix, Elizabeth Wilson otherwise Gissing, 
who intermarried with John Brettel, of Bungay, Suffolk, surgeon, 
and died in 1841, without issue; or their Hers devised of Joun 
Witson of Bungay, Caher, who died Dec. 22, 1801. 

626. Martaa Hapuery, and Saran HvutKke Hap.ey, both formerly 
of Deal. Something to advantage. 

627. Next or Kin of Joun ALpReD, late of Bologne-sur- Mer, France, 
esq. and their representatives ; Mr. Aldred formerly resided at 
Great Yarmouth, Norfolk, and afterwards in Hatton Garden, 
London, and went to reside at Boulogne some time in 1824, and 
died there in 1839. 

628, Next or Kin of CHarLtotte Morris, widow, formerly West, 
spinster, formerly of 40, Brunswick-street, Christchurch, Surrey, 
died in the City of New York, in Aug. 1840. Something to ad- 
vantage. 

629. Witt1am Martey, by trade a painter, residing at Henley in 
Arden, in Warwickshire, in 1835. Something to advantage. 

(To be continued weekly.) 
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